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Are Smaller Freight Cars Needed?. . . 


This is Article No. 14 of the Traffic Development Series; it asks if 10-ton equip- 
ment would regain traffic and if small units could be used in present operation 
without destroying efficiency. 


Steel and Its Relation to the Railway Equipment Problem 


F. D. Foote, assistant to vice-president, United States Steel Corporation, peints 
out how competition is directing the efforts of designers toward lighter equip- 
ment and tells of new steel products which offer opportunities for savings in 
weight. 
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lesson for the future in the fact that liberal expenditures during the twenties 
made curtailment possible during the thirties. 
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keep switches operating with 


Winter King Switch Heaters 


‘be suddenness with which blizzards strike and the seriousness of 
the traffic delays and tie-ups which they cause have long been a 
source of great trouble and expense to railroads. Freedom from 
snow-clogged and frozen switches and the resultant costly delays to 
traffic may be had by the use of Winter King Switch Heaters. 
Winter King Switch Heaters keep switch points free from ice 
and snow and switches operating in the worst conditions of winter 
weather. Further, these heaters reduce the cost of snow removal. 
Where Winter King Switch Heaters are installed, the cost of snow 
removal is about one-third of that with the hand method. One man 


can take care of about 100 heaters, eliminating entirely extra labor. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY — 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 





The Winter King Switch Heater is made of 
copper-bearing steel and has a fuel chamber 
with a capacity of about 1% gals., sufficient 
for about 9 hours of ordinary operation. A 
flange on each side of the wick opening 
maintains the proper distance between the 
heater and the bottom of the switch point. 
Heaters are shipped with the wick installed, 
ready for immediate use. It is only necessary 
to place the heater beneath the switch point, 
fill the fuel chamber with kerosene and light 
the wick. 
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The Government 
Planners and Business 


The excessive, and even absurd political and eco- which the gross earnings and net operating income 
nomic partisanship which has been aroused by the of the railways in October compare with those of the 
“new deal” policies of the national administration three preceding months. Almost invariably railway 
could not be better illustrated than by the controversy earnings in October are the best in any month of the 
which has raged and is still raging regarding what has year. In 1933 not only was net operating income 
been the prevailing trend of business since last sum- less in October than in August or September, but for 


mer. The Railway Age has no concern whatever with the first time in twenty years, excepting under govern- 
the political phases of this controversy. This paper ment operation in 1918 and 1919, it was less than in 


is, however, concerned from an economic and business July. Furthermore, both gross earnings and net oper- 
standpoint with the facts regarding changes in business ating income were less in October, 1933, than in Oc- 
in general, and in the railroad business in particular, tober, 1932. 


and with the causes of these changes. Now, railroad 
car loadings are the best single measure of the total 
volume of production and commerce and they demon- The partisans of the “new deal” policies have thus 
strate beyond any question, first, that the trend of far failed squarely to meet and explain such facts. 
general business was upward during the last one-third . They have sought to prove that these policies have im- 


Increased Employment or Increased Business? 








AVERAGE WEEKLY CAR LOADINGS 


NET RAILWAY 
Pant i GROSS EARNINGS OPERATING INCOME 
1925-1929 1932 1925-1929 1933. 1925-1929 1932 1933 1932 1933 
901,164 567,469 63.0 477,624 53.0 $275,370,628 $226,555,138 $11,713,613 $13,265,722 
924,622 561,331 60.7 489,495 52.9 267,272,286 211,612,904 22:042,614 9,854,884 
957,889 570,168 59.5 460,301 48.1 290,028,926 217,599,458 32,289,300 10,548,001 
958,402 554,577 57.9 500,949 52.3 267,816,536 224,877,399 20,623,929 19,041,489 
1,025,566 521,939 50.9 531,960 51.9 254,741,234 255,255,752 11,950,652 40,693,073 
1,001,905 491,589 49.1 566,345 56.6 246,236,756 278,311,083 12,652,515 59,483,185 
1,009,839 484,427 48.0 621,763 61.6 237,813,054 293,708,299 11,596,852 64,307,068 
1,077,544 516,270 47.9 625,678 58.1 252,102,171 297,017,776 28,368,387 60,978,216 
1,103,860 561,150 50.8 635,679 57.6 272,473,364 292,147,177 49,646,867 60,936,370 
1,156,751 631,621 54.6 653,493 56.5 298,461,507 294,341,594 63,839,316 57,264,780 
1,031,517 548,802 53.2 591,524 57.3 253,574,863 34,179,122 
875,258 497,366 56.8 246,062,199 32,856,895 








of 1932; second, that it was downward during the proved business, first, by showing that employment and 


first quarter of 1933; third, that it was upward there- payrolls have increased since last March, and, second, 
after almost to the end of July, and, fourth, that it by showing that general business has been better within 
was downward during August, September and Octo- recent months than it was last March. An increase 
ber, 1933. The trend apparently started upward again in employment does not, however, prove an improve- 
in November, but an especially sharp contrast is pre- | ment in general business. The only proof of an im- 
sented by the prevailing trends during the fall months provement in general business is an increase in the 
of 1932 and 1933. volume of production and commerce, and no increase 

The statistics which prove these statements are pre- in employment and payrolls can long be maintained in 
sented in an accompanying table. One of the most spite of a downward trend of production and com- 


remarkable of the facts they disclose is the way in merce. Furthermore, the trend of general business is 
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more important than the volume of it during any given 
period because the trend shows whether it is or is 
not improving. As a result of the downward trend 
since July business has been relatively worse in every 
month since than it was in July. If the upward trend 
indicated in November is maintained it will soon be 
substantially better. 

Let us contrast in some detail the difference between 
the trends in the second halves of 1932 and 1933, as 
indicated by the statistics in the accompanying table. 
In July, 1932, car loadings had declined until they 
were only 48 per cent of what they averaged in July, 
1925-1929, and gross earnings and net operating in- 
come were the worst of last year. By October car 
loadings had increased until they were 54.6 per cent of 
the 1925-1929 average, gross earnings were almost 
$298,500,000, as compared with less than $238,000,- 
000 in July, and net operating income was $63,840,000 
as compared with only $11,597,000 in July. In July, 
1933, as a result of increases that had occurred during 
the four months preceding, car loadings were 61.6 per 
cent of the 1925-1929 average, gross earnings were al- 
most $294,000,000, as compared with less than $218,- 
000,000 in March, and net operating income was $64,- 
307,000 as compared with only $10,548,000 in March. 
Now, observe what has occurred this year since July. 
A normal increase in car loadings from July to October 
is 15 per cent. In 1932 the increase was 30 per cent 
and in 1933 only 5 per cent. While in July loadings 
were 61.6 per cent of the 1925-1929 average, in Oc- 
tober they were only 56% per cent of that average. 
Gross earnings increased 25 per cent between July and 
October, 1932, while between the same months in 1933 
they increased only a fraction of 1 per cent. Net oper- 
ating income increased 450 per cent between July 
and October, 1932, and declined from $64,307,000 to 
$57,265,000, or 11 per cent, in 1933. 


Why Have Business Trends Changed? 


In November car loadings were 57.3 per cent of the 
1925-1929 average, as compared with only 56% per 
cent in October, a tangible improvement. But why 
has the trend of general business changed so markedly 
four or five times within the last sixteen months? Why 
did business improve during the last one-third of 1932? 
The present revolutionary economic policies were not 
then in effect. The improvement must, therefore, have 
been due to natural economic causes. Why did busi- 
ness again improve from March to the end of July, 
1933? During all of this period the only legislation 
in effect that might have affected natural economic ten- 
dencies was that imposing restrictions upon with- 
drawals from the banks, that legalizing beer and that 
providing for reductions of expenditures of the fed- 
eral government. The revolutionary recovery legisla- 
tion was on the statute books during only a small part 
of the time and practically none of it was in actual 
effect. Why was the trend of general business mark- 
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edly downward during August, September, and Oc- 
tober? The revolutionary recovery policies were rap- 
idly being put into effect during this period. Is this 
the explanation of the downward trend of business, or 
what is the explanation? 

The Railway Age always has advocated less govern- 
ment in business and more business in government. It 
always has believed that while business men, small and 
large, and the capitalistic system as conducted by them, 
have great short-comings, the country is much more 
likely to prosper under business management of busi- 
ness than under government supervision of business. 
The changes in the trend of business during the last 
sixteen months, and especially the trend that has pre- 
vailed since last July, have not shaken this belief, but 
strengthened it. If those who have assumed respon- 
sibility for the adoption and administration of policies 
which have put more government into business than 
ever before are going to prove that these policies are 
desirable, they will have to make more progress in im- 
proving business than they have made during the last 
four months. 


Speeding Up Production and Commerce 


The widest practicable spreading of employment 
during a period of depression is desirable. A mere 
increase in the number of persons employed, however, 
as recent experience has only too conclusively demon- 
strated, does not necessarily increase production and 
commerce. But national wealth and income are created 
by production and commerce and can be increased only 
by their increase. Therefore, the means which should 
be employed by government and business to terminate 
a depression are policies having the purpose and effect 
of increasing production and commerce. In every in- 
dustrial depression in history, including the present 
one, the greatest decline in activity and employment 
has been in the “capital goods” industries. Therefore. 
all intelligent measures for the termination of a de- 
pression will have as their principal objective the re- 
vival of the capital goods industries. During the 
period from March to July, 1933, when a revival of 
business was well under way, the most marked in- 
creases in activity and employment were in the capital 
goods industries. Since July, when, until within recent 
weeks, the trend of general business has been down- 
ward, the most marked decline of activity has been 
in the capital goods industries. 

One means that has been advocated for the purpose 
of stimulating the revival of the capital goods indus- 
tries has been that of government loans to the rail- 
ways on easy terms, the money to be used not 
only in increasing employment by them, but in in- 
creasing their purchases from manufacturers. The 
ways of government in dealing with public works and 
private industry are, however, quite different. The 
government will unhesitatingly invest hundreds oi 
millions of dollars in public works such as highways 
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and inland waterways which are not needed and from 
which little or no return probably ever will be de- 
rived by the taxpayers, but it becomes exceedingly 
meticulous and exacting in fixing the terms on which 
it will make loans to an industry such as the railroads 
from which the taxpayers are almost certain not only 
to get interest, but to- recover their principal. In con- 
sequence, although certain loans that were to be made 
by the Public Works Administration to the railways 
were announced some weeks ago, none actually have 
as yet been made, and some of the terms being de- 
manded by the government are adapted to preventing the 
loans that are made from being as large as has been 
expected. 


The Trouble With Government 


The trouble with government in business is much 
the same under the new deal that it always has been in 
the past. Government is bureaucracy. Bureaucracy 
always wants to dictate its own terms and always tan- 
gles itself up in so much red tape that it takes several 
times as much effort and time for it to accomplish any- 
thing as are required to accomplish the same thing in 
private business. Furthermore, the United States is 
an enormous country, with a huge population and mul- 
tifarious business activities, large and small. Conse- 
quently, a government “planned economy” for business 
is more likely to prevent business from being done in 
this country than in any other country in the world. 
The “planned economy” is working, but there is no evi- 
dence as yet that it is stimulating the improvement of 
business, and much evidence that it is retarding im- 
provement. The government planners should either 
speedily begin to do the job of running business better, 
which they have so gladly undertaken, or give business 
men more chance to run it. 


Two Noteworthy 
Bridge Failures 


One of the fundamental obstacles confronting the 
railways lies in the fact that the magnitude, varied 
character and extended nature of their fixed proper- 
ties impose problems incident to the maintenance of 
adequate standards of upkeep that are not encountered 
in any other industry. Efforts to provide adequate 
supervision for these far-flung properties has resulted 
in the adoption of the divisional plan of organization, 
but increasing complexity of construction, giving rise 
to the need for specialized knowledge, has led to the 
separation of the work of design and construction from 
that of maintenance. With this, of course, has come 
the need for a careful subdivision of responsibilities 
and, in the main, this has been rather well defined, al- 
though it is not surprising that the system sometimes 
breaks down with disastrous results. 
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This is illustrated in the reports of the Bureau of 
Safety of the Interstate Commerce Commission on two 
train accidents resulting from bridge failures, which 
were abstracted briefly in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 2, 1933, page 794. In the accident at Anacostia 
river, a pier supported on gravel foundation was under- 
mined by an unprecedented stream flow due to extreme 
tide fluctuations during the course of a severe tropical 
storm. In the accident near Hargis, N. M., a bank 
block abutment collapsed when the toe of the embank- 
ment, that was depended upon to protect it from under- 
mining, was washed away. 

The designer of a bridge substructure, to avoid the 
extravagance that would attend efforts to meet remote 
contingencies, must assume that watchfulness on the 
part of the maintenance forces will afford adequate 
protection against the development of the exceptional 
combination of circumstances which the structure can- 
not withstand. The maintenance officer, on the other 
hand, cannot be conversant with the peculiarly vulner- 
able features of each structure in his care, unless these 
are made known to him. Otherwise, he must rely 
entirely on common sense and judgment founded on 
practical experience. 

In the case of the Anacostia river bridge, which was 
not on pile foundations, the Bureau of Safety ascribes 
the undermining of the pier to failure to take periodic 
soundings, but whether this lapse should be charged 
definitely to the division maintenance forces or as- 
cribed to a breakdown of the system for the subdivi- 
sion of responsibility was not made clear. In the case 
of the abutment failure near Hargis, the maintenance 
forces may not have been in a position to realize the 
extent to which the stability of the abutment was de- 
pendent on the integrity of the embankment, but they 
should have known what was apparent to the local 
residents, that the toe of the embankment was being 
subjected to serious erosion. But here again we are 
confronted with the question as to whether this was 
due to neglect on the part of individual officers or the 
result of expanded districts which made it physically 
impossible for them to cover their territories with the 
frequency or thoroughness necessary. Attention was 
directed, also, to the failure to take cognizance of the 
grave situation created by the construction of a high- 
way bridge immediately upstream from the railway 
bridge in a location that directed the stream flow direct- 
ly at the toe of the embankment.which protected the 
abutment. 

The railways enjoy an enviable reputation for the 
safety of their bridges. Train accidents due to bridge 
failures are exceedingly rare. But the circumstances 
attending the two accidents cited above, both of which 
occurred within a week, serve to stress the importance 
of adequate supervision and point the need for a 
thorough-going study of the division of responsibility, 
to insure that the necessary co-ordination of design, 
construction and maintenance is effected. 
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Article No. 14 


Are Smaller Freight Cars Needed? 


Will 10-ton equipment regain traffic? —Can it be used in present 
operation without destroying efficiency? 


has been suggested so frequently during the last 

few years that it is pertinent to inquire whether 
smaller freight cars are really needed. The answer to 
this question depends upon many factors. Do shippers 
demand a smaller freight car? Will it meet traffic 
needs? Is it adaptable to present railway operating 
practices? Will it recover traffic now lost to the trucks? 

Since the World War, the railroads have greatly per- 
fected their service by reducing delays in transit and 
by expediting deliveries. As a result, there has been 
brought about a modification of the long-established 
seasonal buying habits which were adapted to the large 
carload and to the delays incident to the marshalling 
of cars for movement in long, heavy trains. Now, mer- 
chandise is ordered in smaller quantities and inventories 
are kept at a minimum. Hand-to-mouth buying de- 
mands the frequent movement of small lots at high 
speeds. This situation has created a demand for ex- 
pedited delivery. The growing appreciation of the ad- 
vantages of the movement of merchandise in smaller 
quantities on more frequent orders has aided the devel- 
opment of motor transportation. 

Since smaller quantities are involved, the small car 
is concerned primarily with the l.c.l. business of the rail- 
roads and the traffic handled by the trucks. All of this 
business is not, however, adapted to the small car, for 
much railroad l.c.l. traffic is too bulky and much of the 
truck traffic moves that way because of the convenience 
of delivery. The actual tonnage involved is difficult to 
ascertain, because truck tonnage is not available. It is 
definitely known, however, that in 1932 the railways 
handled 15,233,791 tons of l.c.l. freight, and it is es- 
timated that the railways last year lost more than $500,- 
000,000 because of the diversion of rail traffic to trucks, 
the figure being based upon detailed surveys in 17 states. 
Joseph B. Eastman, federal co-ordinator, in a recent 


T ie small freight car, of about 10 tons’ capacity, 























The Small Freight Car with an Adjusted Carload Rate Will Meet the 
Requirements of Small Shipments 


discussion of l.c.l. traffic, said, “Our figures, which are 
approximations, and which relate only to movements by 
land and which do not include the parcel post, indicate 
that in 1932 the railroads carried 32 per cent of. the 
package freight; forwarders moved 11 per cent, the 
bulk of which went by rail; express companies moved 
3 per cent; and trucks handled 54 per cent. These 
figures are based on tons and not on ton mileage.” 


Many Commodities Can Be Moved by Small Cars 


That portion of the freight traffic that can be handled 
in small cars is made up of a variety of commodities, 
including manufactured products, grain products and 
farm products. The shippers and receivers of these 
products are numerous and are widely scattered through- 
out the country. The need for the small car is most 
clearly demonstrated by the large number of wholesale 
grocery and dry goods houses that receive products in 
limited quantities and reship them in still smaller 
amounts to retail stores; the large number of farmers 
who ship their products to market in small quantities; 
the large number of grain elevators that receive small 
shipments, etc. 

Does the shipper demand the small car? No con- 
certed action has yet been taken by shippers. However, 
the interest that some of them have expressed upon the 
completion of the construction of the only small car that 
has yet been built in the United States, a refrigerator 
car, is enlightening. A packer said, “The small car is 
interesting in that it is a departure from the present 
program of car builders of constantly increasing the size 
of equipment and in that the refrigerator truck has come 
to be recognized as a convenient means of handling pack- 
ing house products. Packers have been considerably 
troubled with light tonnage, particularly in their route 
cars and, in some cases, have resorted to the truck to 
escape the heavy charges due to the prevailing minimum 
weights over the rail routes.” 

A candy manufacturer said, “I feel that there is a 
possibility in the use of the small car for shipping choco- 
late goods in the summer time. Jobbers are rapidly 
turning to refrigerated rooms for keeping chocolate and 
nut goods from spoiling in the summer time and it seems 
that a small refrigerator car might be adaptable to this 
plan.” Another candy manufacturer has said, “We ship 
1,000,000 Ib. of candy a month by truck and will use 
railroads if we can secure the small car at a reasonable 
rate.” 

A fruit grower was of the opinion that present rail- 
road equipment is heavy and lacks the flexibility necessary 
to meet truck competition. A manufacturer believes 
that 10,000 and 12,000-Ib. shipments comprise the major 
portion of the traffic lost by the railways and suggests 
that the small car, or lower minima, will regain it. A 
packer states that 23 per cent of his orders involve 10,- 
000 to 12,000 Ib., while another places the percentage 
of his business in orders of that size at 34 per cent. 
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Since the trend in car construction in the United 
States has always been in the direction of larger equip- 
ment, the introduction of the small car is often in- 
terpreted as a step backward. Because of its past repu- 
tation and because of a lack of data—only one small 
car being operated on American railways—mention of 
the small car is usually met with a variety of objections. 

The most frequent objection is that the car will not 
stay on the rails at high speed and cannot, therefore, be 
operated in trains of large cars. Since no small cars 
are operated in trains of heavy equipment in this country, 
it is impossible to answer the objections with records 
of performance. However, in Germany, Russia, Eng- 
land and other countries, the small car has been in use 
for many years and often is operated at high speeds— 
sometimes in passenger trains. The small refrigerator 
car, which was built by the North American Car Cor- 
poration, Chicago, for use by the Hormel Packing Com- 
pany, Austin, Minn., (described in the Railway Age of 
November 19, 1932, page 698), and which has traveled 
almost 20,000 miles has been operated in trains moving 
as fast as 65 miles an hour between Austin and Chicago, 
and has traveled as far south as Dallas, Tex. Tests of 
its riding quality show that the vertical vibration of its 
floor is considerably less than that of a standard re- 
frigerator car. 

Another objection offered in argument is that small 
cars are not adaptable to all types of lading, and being 
few in number, will seldom be in the vicinity of avail- 
able loading when required. This is no different, how- 
ever, than now prevails. The railroads have much 
special equipment which is designed for particular 
shipments and it is often necessary to return these cars 
great distances to the point of available loading. The 
36-ft. car is another striking example. Because the 
small number of cars of this length does not meet the 
demand—they are not always near the point of loading 
—the carriers have reduced the minimum on the 40-ft. 
car and spot it instead. 

It is also contended that a large number of small 
cars will clutter up the terminals and yards and retard 
shipments. It is difficult to assume that the modern 
freight-handling facilities of the carriers are not today 
adequate to handle far more traffic than they did in 
the peak year 1926 or in 1929, when carloadings totaled 
52,827,925 cars. It is also difficult to believe that small 
car operation would develop an operating problem too 
difficult for railway personnel to solve. On the con- 
trary, the small car possesses advantages which might 
simplify its operation. It can be loaded and be pre- 
pared for movement in less time than a large car. Con- 
sequently, it may be possible to dispatch it more promptly. 
Another feature to be considered is the fact that since 
a car contains only one shipment, it can be placed on a 
side track and be unloaded by the consignee. With 
small cars, this may mean less freight handling by the 
railroads and more rapid service to the buyer. 


Are Large Cars More Economical? 


It is contended also that it is more economical to 
operate large cars than small cars. This contention 
cannot be challenged when the cars are loaded to 
capacity, but if they do not carry full loads, the ratio 
of tare to loading increases and economy is sacrificed. 
According to figures presented by Federal Co-ordinator 
Eastman, in a recent address, the average loading of car- 
load freight is about 34 tons per car and the average 
loading of 1. c. 1. freight in 1932 was less than 2 tons 
per car. Yet, the type of car which is built to, meet the 
requirements of carload freight is also being used for 
these small lots of package freight. In an article, “Will 
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New Standards for Flexibility and Convenience Have Enabled 1] 
To Take Much Traffic from the Railways 


Lighter Freight Cars Save Money for the Railroads?”’, 
published in the Railway Age of September 2, 1933, 
page 339, it was estimated that only 32.4 per cent of all 
cars are loaded to full capacity. 

During discussions of the small car, the question is 
often asked, “Why introduce the small car when other 
devices may be employed?” The devices usually referred 
to include the container car, the compartment car, the 
flat car designed to handle loaded truck bodies and the 
flat car which carries loaded motor trucks. Sometimes a 
reduction of the present minimum on cars is also 
advocated, 

The container car, discussed in the Railway Age of 
November 25, pages 751-53, is being used effectively 
by several railroads. Its success thus far, however, has 
not been such as to afford conclusive evidence that it 
is superior in all respects to the small car. Opponents 
of the small car contend that if small cars were in serv- 
ice, they would be scattered over the country. The use 
of containers has been confined to systems and to 
points which have cranes and facilities for loading and 
unloading them and as a result, the containers are not 
widely scattered. Should all railroad shipping points be 
equipped with cranes and facilities for handling them— 
a costly undertaking—and container service be extended 
to these points, containers also would be scattered. The 
same objection applies to the container and the small 
car. 

Extensive use of the container means a large invest- 
ment in containers and in cranes and facilities with 
which to load and unload them. It also entails the 
movement of empty containers and of empty cars and 
cars from which some containers have been removed 
enroute. Under such conditions it would not seem that 
extensive container operation is more efficient and 
economical than small car operation. 

The conditions surrounding the use of flat cars de- 
signed to handle loaded truck bodies are similar to those 
confronting the extensive use of containers. No cranes 
are required to handle the bodies, since they are so de- 
signed that a windlass on the truck can roll them on and 
off cars, but their extensive use would create a similar 
situation in that the bodies would be scattered over the 
country and the empty body and car movement would 
be present. In addition, there is the investment in motor 
trucks with which to move the bodies to and from the 
railroads. 


Are Compartment Cars Better? 


Compartment cars, some of which are operated by the 
Chicago & North Western between Chicago and Wau- 
kegan, IIl., Kenosha, Wis., Racine and Milwaukee. have 
been successful in recapturing some freight traffic. The 
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North Western cars, which were placed in operation on 
May 6, 1932, are automobile cars which have been fitted 
with interior partitions to provide four freight compart- 
ments, two on each end. The two partitions extend 
across the width of the cars, being situated at the sides 
of the door opening. Additional partitions running 
lengthwise of the car bisect the spaces enclosed by the 
crosswise partitions. Access to the compartments is had 
by means of doors 7 ft. high and 4 ft. 11% 6 in. wide, 
which form a part of the crosswise partitions. The com- 
partments themselves are 17 ft. 8 in. long and 4 ft. 4% 6 
in. wide, and 10 ft. high. 

The charge for the transportation of freight in these 
compartments is based not on weight but on a flat rate 
of $15 per compartment. Furthermore, there are no 
packing requirements of any kind, the railroad assuming 
no responsibility for loss, damage or injury to the 
property transported due to insufficient packing or im- 
proper loading in the compartment. The compartment 
rate is based upon the shipper signing a release to $100 
valuation for the freight in each compartment. When 
the release is not signed, the rate is $16.50 per compart- 
ment. 

Ordinarily, the cars are operated only from team track 
to team track and the shipper and the consignee load and 
unload the freight at these team tracks. There is pro- 
visions, however, that if three or four compartments are 
loaded from one consignor to one consignee in one day 
and one bill of lading, the railroad will place the com- 
partment car at any industry located on an industrial or 
private sidetrack served by the road for loading or un- 
loading without additional charge. The compartments 
are locked or sealed by the shipper, the railway sealing 
only the outside doors of the cars. 

While the compartment car has been successful in 
limited areas, it cannot be assumed that it is better 
adapted to extensive use than the small freight car nor 
that its operation is more economical. The compart- 
ment car is a special car that can be used only for certain 
shipments. Economy is lost when the car moves with 
one or more empty compartments. Some compartment 
cars are equipped with a removable partition so that 
when they are taken out, the car is no longer a special 
car and can be used for more than one type of lading. 
This type of car is more flexible, but in extensive opera- 
tion its economy is also lost if all compartments are not 
used. In addition, space occupied by the partitions when 
stored in the cars prevents maximum loading and in- 
creases the ratio of tare to lading. 


Handling Trucks and Truck Bodies on Flat Cars 


Another innovation used to recover freight traffic 
is the hauling of truck or truck bodies on flat cars. In 
1931, the Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
Central of New Jersey and the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western instituted the transportation of truck bodies, 
loaded or empty, between Jersey City, N. J., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Richmond, Va., and Scranton, 
Pa., on flat cars. The purpose of the service was to 
meet truck competition on the highways by combining 
the economy of rail transportation for the road haul 
with that of the truck for terminal delivery. Under 
the arrangement, truck bodies are loaded by the shipper. 
hauled by motor truck from his place of business to 
the receiving station of the railroad where they are 
transferred from the truck to the railroad car and moved 
in railroad freight service to destination. Upon arrival 
at destination, they are transferred from the railroad 
car to a motor truck and hauled to the consignee’s re- 
ceiving platform. 

On October 18, 1932, the Alton put into effect a 
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tariff covering the hauling of loaded motor trucks on 
flat cars between Chicago and East St. Louis, Ill. Under 
this arrangement, both shippers operating their own 
trucks and commercial motor truck operators may 
utilize railway service for the transportation of the 
trucks and their loads from terminal to terminal and 
have the trucks available for pick-up and delivery service 
without additional loading and unloading. The rates in 
effect vary with the length of the truck to be carried 
as follows: 


Length of Truck Rate 
ata Wins ahichk: mahubird bie maelu nin vlnen deca $30 
aioe che an oeeee Eee eecdilun dentekalich 35 
ada icain cerne in ew-ncyndilé oad aw menrease 40 
2 2S eg RR rr ee ee 50 
Se Es. derkediouh banubetcuwaseeedesthessetecesens 60 


Trucks which have moved one way loaded may be re- 
turned empty at one-half the rate for the movement of 
the loaded trucks. 

The Alton has installed ramps at its East St. Louis 
team tracks and its Harrison street team tracks in Chi- 
cago, by means of which trucks are loaded on to the 





in the Issue of December 23 


This will be the first of two articles on faster 
freight trains. It will discuss the extent to 
which the speeding up of freight trains is neces- 
sary to meet truck competition. It will also de- 
scribe the high-speed freight service offered by 
certain railroads, the operating arrangements 
used in connection with fast schedules and the 
special car and locomotive equipment assigned 
to these trains. 











fiat cars and unloaded from them. The loading and 
unloading operations are handled by the shipper. The 
trucks are fastened to the flat cars by special devices 
developed by the mechanical department of the railroad. 

Whether it is better for the railroads to haul trucks 
or truck bodies on flat cars than for them to introduce 
small freight cars depends on several factors. The first 
consideration is what the traffic will bear. Since truck 
operating cost per ton per mile is low, the estimated 
average of all trucks being five cents per ton per mile, 
the railroad rate must be such that it offers an induce- 
ment to operators. Assume then, an extensive operation 
of truck cars with a rail rate low enough to attract 
some trucks. Would the possible revenue received by 
the railroads under such operation exceed the revenue 
that might be earned through the operation of small cars? 

It has been suggested that instead of adopting small 
cars, the railroads reduce the minimum carload weight 
and the minimum weight requirements for present equip- 
ment. No doubt much traffic would return to the rails 
if the minimum carload requirements were made ex- 
ceedingly low, say, 12,000 lb. for the minimum carload 
weight. However, such action would increase the ratio 
of tare to lading, increase the number of cars required 
to move the traffic and increase the problems of opera- 
tion. The result would be increased costs per ton-mile. 


Is It More Advantageous to Enter Trucking Business? 


Another suggestion is that instead of using small 
cars the railroads go into the trucking business and pro- 
vide carrier liability. This is based on the theory that 
trucks are used because they afford quick and con- 
venient delivery. At a steel mill, for example, 5 to 10 
per cent of the output is moved by truck in as small as 

(Continued on page 824) 
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Steel and Its Relation to the Railway 
Equipment Problem’ 


Competition is directing the efforts of designers toward lighter 
equipment—New steel products offer opportunities 
for savings in weight 
By F. D. Foote 


Assistant to Vice-President, United States Steel Corporation 


was asked recently if he thought railroad equip- 

ment was destined to be much lighter. He said 
that it probably was, and then added, “We built it 
heavier because it was too light, now we'll build it lighter 
because it’s too heavy.” This, when analyzed, proves to 
be a true statement, and a rather amusing one. All 
types of equipment were too light, or rather too weak 
and too small, not so far back in railroad history. 

This fact needs little elaboration. Passenger equip- 
ment, very largely of wood, was too light for the pro- 
tection of passengers in case of derailment or collisions 
and the fire hazard constituted a spectre railroad ex- 
ecutives wished to avoid. So steel gradually supplanted 
wood in both passenger and freight car construction, as 
it did at about the same time in buildings, ships and 
construction in general. 

Thus a new era for rolled steel was at hand and this 
fact contributed substantially to the prosperity of the 
railroads and the country generally. To manufacture 
a ton of steel, five tons of raw materials had to be trans- 
ported; hence with the ever increasing demand, the 


AA was asked 300 figure in the car building industry 


rolled steel industry was placed in the forefront as the 


largest shipper, among manufacturing industries, on the 
railroads of the country. Moreover, the steel consumed 
by the railroads alone, amounting to an average of ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the total, contributed hand- 
somely to the rapid expansion of the steel industry. 
Could a better reason be advanced for the interest each 
of these two industries should manifest in the other’s 
destiny? Perhaps it will prove a wholesome stimulant 
for both of them that certain phases of the railroad busi- 
ness are now confronted with formidable competition. 

Excessive weight above strength requirements in steel 
structures, provided for stiffness and as a defense 
against corrosion, has made a generous contribution to 
the traffic of the railroads and the tonnage demand for 
steel. Where, then, in the economic scheme of things 
does the law of diminishing returns set in for these two 
reciprocating industries, if lighter designs are to be 
adopted generally in all equipment and structures, rail- 
road and otherwise? This is a problem for the econo- 
mists to evaluate. To what extent can railroad equip- 
ment be lightened in weight and safely operated at high 
speeds without radical changes in the character of rail- 
roading? Railroad engineers and operating officials 
must supply these answers. 

Revolution is a popular word these days. One hears 
it mentioned frequently in connection with the railroads, 
and especially with reference to railroad equipment. It 

* The abstract of an address delivered before the American Society of 


Mechanical Engineers (Railroad Division) at the Annual Meeting held at 
New York, December 5 to 7, 1933. 
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is claimed that faster and more frequent service is de- 
manded at lower cost. In some considerable measure 
this may be true but like many claims, made in revolu- 
tionary periods, these should be carefully scrutinized in 
the light of facts, in order that they may not assume 
undue proportions. 

It is true that a marked change has taken place in cer- 
tain phases of the railroad business. Since the year 
1920, passenger traffic has declined 63.7 per cent. Part 
of this loss, to be sure, is due to the depression but even 
in 1929 the volume of passenger traffic was 33.6 per cent 
less than in 1920. 

The greatest decrease in passenger traffic has occurred 
in short distance, day coach travel. It is commonly be- 
lieved that this is due principally to competition by buses, 
but statistics of travel by rail and by bus indicate that 
such is not the case. From 1926 to 1930, the loss of 
passenger traffic by the railroads was three times as 
great as the gain made during the same period by the 
bus lines. 

For several years passenger travel by private auto- 
mobile has amounted to as much as 10 to 15 times the 
decrease in traffic on the railroads, accepting the traffic 
of 1920 as the peak. The advent of the private auto- 
mobile has caused a substantial increase in travel but it 
is also responsible for a large part of the loss the rail- 
roads have suffered in passenger traffic. It seems ob- 
vious, therefore, that the railroads should provide some- 
thing different and compelling, in service to the public; 
something clearly making it an advantage for the auto- 
mobile owner to do a larger part of his traveling by 
rail. 

Freight traffic has not shown as great a decrease as 
passenger traffic but a radical change in trend is evi- 
dent. Prior to 1920 the revenue ton-miles of the rail- 
ways doubled approximately every 12 years. From 1920 
to 1929, two peak years, the increase was only nine 
per cent. 

We will not speculate in this discussion upon what 
effect fair and reasonable regulation of highway and 
waterway transportation might have upon the economics 
of the railroad problem. Certainly speed is not a factor 
in the impressive amount of traffic which is carried by 
inland waterways. It is contended by railroad officials 
that with some regulation of these waterways and some 
freedom on the part of the railroads, now forbidden 
them, to make competitive fourth section rates, a volume 
of business could be restored to the rails from the water, 
which would be exceedingly helpful in offsetting the 
traffic which has been diverted to the highways because 
of better short-haul trucking service. 

It is interesting to observe the close relationship exist- 
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ing between railroad competition and the degree of 
change demanded in type and weight of equipment. 
Where the competition of the trucks, buses and private 
cars bites deepest, the most radical changes in the de- 
sign of equipment seem to be in order. For instance, 
the familiar local passenger train will probably be re- 
placed by the self-propelled rail car. This has already 
come about in numerous instances. The change here is 
absolute and the designer can take a free hand. Within 
certain limitations, the lighter this type of equipment 
can be made per unit of capacity, the more economical 
and efficient it should prove in operation. Next in order 
is a change in the type of passenger trains operating in 
day service between large cities. Here again, because 
these trains will be operated as separate units, the design- 
ing engineer will enjoy a wide latitude, unhampered by 
other than economic and operating conditions—un- 
hampered, that is, in case engineering judgment is not 
over-ruled by the desires of management to realize more 
from equipment than might best serve the requirements 
of competition ; such as, to expect a rail car to be so de- 
signed as to compete in all respects with the comfort, 
speed and low operating cost of the bus and passenger 
automobile and in addition perform the functions of a 
locomotive. It seems unreasonable ta suppose that, pos- 
sessed of a private right-of-way running from center to 
center of every sizable city, our railroads cannot provide 
such superior service, from the standpoint of speed, com- 
fort, cost and safety as to restore, in a substantial meas- 
ure, the character of business they have lost or are losing, 
temporarily, to the buses, private cars and airplanes. 

It is also probable that container cars, such as the rail- 
roads have not utilized to the fullest extent heretofore, 
and other light weight freight equipment will provide 
fast, frequent freight service over these same private 
highways as an effective means of meeting the new com- 
petition confronting them by the rapidly expanding use 
of automobile trucks. 

These are indications of the radical changes imminent 
in the design of certain classes of freight and passenger 
equipment which might be termed the revolutionary ex- 
tremes brought about by new competition. There are 
other important changes which will take place more 
slowly and which I submit cannot be regarded as revolu- 
tionary. 

Approximately 80 per cent of the freight which moves 
over the rails of the United States is not in serious 
jeopardy from any competition which has yet appeared 
in the transportation field. It is significant that loadings 
in hopper and gondola cars have not decreased since 1928 
by any greater percentage than the decrease in the pro- 
duction of the commodities carried in that class of equip- 
ment. In the case of bituminous coal, for example, the 
ratio of the tonnage carried by rail to the total produced 
is the same as it was 10 years ago. This holds true, 
moreover, of other heavy commodities, oil being a notable 
exception, and hence, existing types of high capacity 
hopper and gondola cars, being the most economical 
means of transporting these commodities, are not obso- 
lete and subject to extreme change to make them ac- 
ceptable from the standpoint of competition. 


Better Steels Will Contribute to Lighter Weight 


Much can be said, however, in favor of the moderniza- 
tion of this equipment. In fact, as various factors of 
expense, time, and gradual change will permit, a helpful 
and substantial reduction in the dead load hauled is 
bound to be made through new design and use of better 
grades of steel affording adequate resistance to corro- 
sion. This will permit the ultimate strength of the steels 
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to be utilized with resulting reduction of area and con- 
sequent reduction of weight in the car structure. 

The transition from wood to steel in railroad equip- 
ment considered only added strength and capacity and 
did not lay emphasis upon the important combination of 
strength, capacity and light weight. The result was heavy 
and strong equipment built of ordinary grades of steel, 
quite adequate to the purpose at the time because it 
marked a real advance in car construction, but in terms 
of the grades of steel available today, all equipment car- 
ries an unnecessary burden of dead weight. In other 
words, the past design of car equipment could be repre- 
sented by the structural steel beam of regular open 
hearth steel with its generous cross section providing 
stiffness and giving proper protection against corrosion, 
but in few instances being used to its full ultimate 
strength. To continue the simile, the future designs of 
vehicles used in rail transportation might be represented, 
in varying degrees, by a strip of high tensile alloy steel 
selected from the non-corrosive or rust-resistant group 
and which, because of its extreme strength, could be 
formed into a box-like section, drawn into a molding or 
tube, or corrugated to provide the required stiffness. 

The ingenuity of the engineering fraternity aroused 
to both the demands and opportunities of the situation 
may be relied upon to evolve the new designs and perfect 
the art of fabricating the steel shapes together by weld- 
ing or riveting or by a combination of both. 

We can now refer again to the close relationship which 
exists between the new competition of the railroads and 
the degree of change necessary in car equipment to cope 
with the situation successfully. At one extreme where 
the branch line business has just about disappeared equip- 
ment, new in every detail, is probably needed to restore 
it. This is the radical and revolutionary left. The rela- 
tionship persists throughout all degrees of competition 
and classes of equipment to the heavy duty, open-top 
equipment on the extreme right, where both competition 
and hence the need for change in equipment is the least 
impressive and where a conservative and sane evolution 


‘rather than an extreme revolution is in progress. 


It is a significant fact that the adaptability of various 
new alloy steels in the scheme of new designs induced 
by competition today bears a general relationship to the 
degree of requirement. Where the competition is keenest 
and the most radical departure in design is required, the 
most radical of the new alloy steels come into play; that 
is, on a basis of the cost, the strength and the resistance 
to corrosion. 

Where the competition is less compelling and design 
of equipment does not need to undergo such drastic 
change, steel requirements will be satisfied by the more 
conservative and less costly grades with a lower factor 
of rust resistance—and so on progressively down the 
line until we reach the large group of equipment which 
suffers little active competition. In this group there 
seems little need to modify designs fundamentally but 
improvement is imperative, with reduction in the ratio of 
weight to capacity the main object, and steel require- 
ments under such conditions will remain relatively un- 
changed. 

The subsidiary companies of the United States Steel 
Corporation are now introducing a range of steels which 
it is confidently believed will make a substantial con- 
tribution to progress in the railroad industry. The 
grade which has attracted the most attention recently is 
the stainless steel referred to as USS 18-8. It stands 


at the top of the list, on a cost per pound basis, but be- 
cause of its remarkable properties, both physical and cor- 
rosion-resistant, it may well be that it will prove the 
cheapest material available for some of the radical light- 
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weight designs we have mentioned as revolutionary in 
character. 

Next in line is a new range of lower alloy steels, at 
lower costs and gradually less corrosion resistance, from 
which a proper selection can be made according to the 
demands of life, strength and necessity for weight re- 
duction in various types of equipment to secure further 
economies in operation. Mention will be made of only 
two of these steels. First, a low chromium steel of per- 
haps more than four times the resistance to corrosion 
and one and one-half to two times the strength of regu- 
lar open-hearth grades. This grade should give an ex- 
tremely good account of itself. Another steel referred 
to as “medium manganese” promises to find a wide mar- 
ket in the modernization of rolling stock. This steel 
with copper content affords about the same resistance to 
corrosion as copper-bearing open-hearth steel and has 
approximately double the strength. Its other properties 
are excellent from a machining and fabricating stand- 
point. A substantial weight reduction should result in 
applying these grades of steel to the latest designs of 
open-top and box car equipment. 


Meeting the Challenge of New Conditions 


In conclusion, I should like to summarize the main 
points which I have tried to emphasize. First, there are 
some radical changes taking place in both passenger and 
freight transportation. Second, new and radically dif- 
ferent types of equipment are necessary if the railroads 
are to recover and retain certain classes of business in 
these two fields. Third, the view entertained by some of 
the prophets in the railroad industry, that all railroad 
equipment is obsolete and immediately subject to radical 
change, is not supported by the facts. And finally, the 
rolled steel industry, which has played such a prominent 
part in the railroad field, has awakened to the problem 
which this new challenge to the railroads constitutes 
and is determined to meet the demands which the situa- 
tion imposes upon it. 

I believe we are at the beginning of a new era in the 
application of steel to all types of construction. In 
some fields, activities have been dominated almost whol- 
ly by the various grades of open-hearth steel. The era 
that is now opening, while it will continue for a long 
time to base its chief activities upon open-hearth grades, 
will nevertheless be influenced more and more and in 
various directions by the new alloy steels of high 
strength and rust-resistant quality. Not only in the 
field of railroad equipment, but in other fields too nu- 
merous to mention, this effect is bound to be apparent. 

The possibilities are well nigh incalculable. I do not 
want to indulge in imaginative forecasts or exaggerate 
the importance of a movement that admittedly is still 
in its infancy. But, as a general proposition, whenever 
new materials have been put into the hands of man, he 
has used them freely and created new requirements for 
their utilization. Thus new materials actually make 
their own era. . 

The problem of the future of steel is one which must 
profoundly interest the scientist and the professional 
man and challenge their keenest creative faculties. 
Metallurgists have discovered new and remarkable ma- 
terials; the steel industry is adopting them and placing 
them in commercial production. Other new alloy steels 
will undoubtedly be discovered. Processes will be dis- 
covered whereby present costs of production can be 
lowered. 

The producer and the fabricator of these new ma- 
terials will have an interesting and important function 
to perform. As the demand increases and the possi- 
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bilities of the market develop more widely, his returns 
will be a legitimate participation in the physical ad- 
vancement of society. But in a very real sense, the 
chief satisfaction will go to the scientist and the pro- 
fessional man—to the engineer, the architect, the metal- 
lurgist, the inventor, the designer. ‘These are the ones 
to whom the opportunity is given to evolve the new ma- 
terials and apply them to purposes of use and beauty; 
to incorporate them in a new world. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R November 25 amounted to 581,347 cars, a reduc- 

tion of 17,942 cars as compared with the week be- 
fore and an increase of 88,029 cars as compared with 
the corresponding week of last year, which, however, 
included the Thanksgiving Day holiday. For the same 
reason there was an increase of 22,549 cars as compared 
with 1931. All commodity classifications showed de- 
creases as compared with the week before and all showed 
increases as compared with last year. The summary, 
as compiled by the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
Week ended Saturday, November 25, 1933 























Districts 1933 1932 1931 
I on soinre ars oeeaele-niemnaieeneoianeie 132,525 109,177 120,175 
Allegheny 113,058 89,908 111,114 
Pocahontas . 38,701 36,965 33,757 
Southern ..... 83,705 74,905 85,898 
Northwestern 67,432 56,775 65,152 
SS re ee 94,576 78,864 92,818 
ee ee eee 51,350 46,724 49,884 
Total Western Districts.........0.s00s0+ 213,358 182,363 207,854 
Wetet DL GD hina cmesescedicesas 581,347 493,318 558,798 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products........... 31,998 26,663 29,592 
Dae GEINEE a. ca eisate s ceaewealobecmes 17,584 17,102 23,563 
J eee Paiaiianga a wwaae Olek eae s 127,426 115,047 104,451 
SEE. caipnsacpsese allele eben aia: aceiebeleierere mares 6,536 4,945 4,741 
er 22,855 14,757 19,835 
Ey <atntineaGrtats we waeeelncewe ween ewe 4,505 1,727 4,190 
BM Big Rl. MS. scncacnoanewcouaunnees 164,649 146,751 177,033 
en ee nr 205,794 166,326 195,393 
DINE I aici saieiniacatn-areaieiarelacereignerare 581,347 493,318 558,798 
I, FE ierretecarcicmciueeneaeeie-e 599,289 572,623 653,503 
BRE SE sac co eccrsiowweceweaawioers 577,676 536,687 689,960 
PE OO wcrdiet.casvaweanaeeneees 607,785 587,302 717,048 
NST EE) Rianne een reeateiesiecieleesanrs 636,674 617,284 740,363 
Cumulative total, 45 weeks........ 26,395,461 25,696,670 34,376,466 


Class I railroads on November 14 had 418,476 surplus 
freight cars, an increase of 33,339 cars compared with 
October 31. The total included 129,975 coal cars, 241,- 
609 box cars, 19,488 stock cars, and 9,350 refrigerator 
cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended November 
25 totaled 44,492 cars. This was a decrease from the 
previous week of 2,928 but was an increase of 1,218 
cars over the corresponding week in 1932. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
ee Sa. eae ee 44,492 19,735 
ee, a ere 47,420 18,754 
eS ee. reer 47,442 17,955 
Se eee 43,274 17,250 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
ee. eee 1,846,357 868,099 
ae.) eee 2,002,026 888,123 
ee |) 2,353,706 1,179,472 
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A\n Economic Survey 


of Motor Transportation 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


HE Bureau of Railway Economics after months of 

study has just completed and made public an 

“Economic Survey of Motor Vehicle Transporta- 
tion in the United States.” 

“Railway freight traffic,” said the Bulletin issued by 
the Bureau, “has increased during the past thirty years, 
but at a gradually declining rate of increase. Passenger 
traffic by rail has steadily decreased since the war. In- 
terurban electric railway traffic is on the decline, both 
as to freight and passenger. Inland waterway trans- 
port, on the other hand, is undergoing a renaissance, 
under the fostering care of the government which sup- 
plies a free system of waterways at the cost of the 
general taxpayers. Pipe line mileage and traffic are 
growing. Motor vehicle and air traffic have exhibited 
a rapid and, for the most part, an accelerating rate of 
growth during the past ten years. These developments 
have brought a new phase into the economics of trans- 
portation in the United States, making it necessary to 
reconsider our whole transportation policy in the light 
of new conditions. 


Motor Truck the Most Important Competitor 


“The motor truck is the most important competitive 
commercial agency which the railroad industry con- 
fronts at the present time, although competition of the 
motor bus is not to be disregarded. 

“Very large sums have been lost by the railways 
through the diversion of freight traffic to the motor 
truck and passenger traffic to the private passenger car 
and motor bus. While the railways derive considerable 
traffic and revenues from the automotive industry, such 
revenues are now a comparatively small proportion of 
the amount annually lost to the motor vehicle as a com- 
petitive agency of transport. 

“The unequal regulation of railway and highway 
transportation, together with the competition between 
motor transport agencies themselves has led to a con- 
siderable degree of market demoralization.”’ 

It is pointed out that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has referred to the “unrestrained and destructive 
competition between motor carriers, between water car- 
riers, and of both with rail carriers,” as having not only 
“an unduly depressing effect upon the revenues of the 
rail carriers,” but also “a disorganizing influence on 
business in general and tending to prevent the mainte- 
nance of a stable and nondiscriminatory rate adjustment 
by the rail carriers.’ These conditions, in the opinion 
of the commission, will continue to exist, “so long as 
interstate motor and water carriers are exempt from 
requirements that their rates be published and main- 
tained on a reasonable stable and nondiscriminatory 
basis.” 

“With the development of the heavier motor truck 
and motor bus for commercial purposes, it has been 
necessary to build wider, thicker, and costlier highways, 
to withstand the physical strain of carrying the heavier 
loads imposed on them. While engineering details are 
not available to supply an exact formula by which to 
ascertain such additional costs, they add considerably 
to modern street and highway costs. The problem is 
to determine whether commercial motor vehicles meet 
the additional highway costs they create. 

“A formula is outlined in this survey, to indicate a 
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method of approach to this question. In relation to high- 
way costs, the formula shows that the surfacing and 
grading costs of a highway adequate for the largest and 
heaviest group of motor vehicles (5-ton trucks and 
over, and passenger buses, of over 33 seats) would be 
more than twice as great (210.4 per cent) as the cost 
of a highway ample for the base group of vehicles, here 
taken as including all passenger cars and all motor trucks 
of less than 114 tons capacity. 

“Application of the formula to available data for the 
United States as a whole indicates that the base group 
of vehicles, 91 per cent of the total number of motor 
vehicles of all classes, would pay 45 per cent of the total 
road budget, while the remaining 9 per cent of the 
vehicles would pay 55 per cent of the budget. The 
formula further develops that a 5-ton truck, or buses 
of over 33-seats, should properly contribute 107 times as 
much to the highway budget as the average vehicle in 
the base group.” 


Motor Vehicle Taxation 


Regarding motor vehicle taxation the bulletin said: 

“In considering taxation of the motor vehicle, dis- 
tinction should be made between taxes and fees levied 
on motor vehicle owners as highway users, taxes and 
fees levied on commercial motor vehicle operators as users 
of streets and highways for business purposes, and taxes 
intended for the general purposes of government which 
are levied against the motor vehicle. Motor vehicle 
registration and license fees collected in the United 
States in 1931 amounted to $344,000,000. Total gaso- 
line tax receipts in the same year amounted to $536,000,- 
000. State gasoline taxes are levied in every state and 
the District of Columbia, ranging from a minimum of 
two cents per gallon to a maximum of seven cents per 
gallon. 

“In comparing motor vehicle taxation with railway 
taxation, certain contrasts between the two should be 
kept in mind. It is frequently asserted that motor 
vehicles pay relatively higher or lower taxes than rail- 
ways. The fact is that the total taxes paid by these 
industries cannot be directly compared one with the 
other. The important question with respect to any 
transportation agency is whether it in fact pays its own 
way, and whether in addition it pays its proper share 
of taxes for the support of government. 

“The railways clearly pay their way. They own 
their roadway and maintain it. In addition, they pay 
heavy taxes, which help to meet the general cost of 
government, such as for schools, police, and administra- 
tion. They also contribute substantial sums toward the 
cost of constructing and maintaining streets and high- 
ways. 

“Commercial motor vehicles pay property and income 
taxes. Their right-of-way—the highways—is supplied 
by the public, and they pay certain special taxes intended 
to contribute toward their share of the cost of highway 
construction and maintenance.” 

“Total funds made available for all highway pur- 
poses,” the bulletin continued, “1923 to 1931, a nine- 
year period, aggregated $13,060,000,000, of which only 
36.2 per cent was contributed by highway users in the 
form of fees and gasoline taxes. The corresponding 
total for 1931 alone was $1,836,000,000, of which 43.6 
per cent was contributed by highway users. Through- 


out this study, “highway users” are credited with some 
payments of gasoline taxes that are contributed by non- 
users of highways, such as railways, motorboats, air- 
craft, stationary engines, etc. 
“Total disbursements for highway purposes during 
(Continued on page 823) 
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Deferred Maintenance — What of It?” 


Liberal expenditures during the twenties made 
curtailment possible during the thirties— 
A lesson for the future 


By Elmer T. Howson 
Vice-President and Western Editor, Railway Age 


O state that the last four years have been ones of 
7 unusual difficulty and trial, brought about by the 

necessity for the curtailment of expenditures, both 
personal and corporate, is but to state that which is 
common knowledge. Yet it is entirely possible that too 
many of those who are vitally concerned with its impli- 
cations have not had the opportunity or have not taken 
the time to stand aside and survey the magnitude and 
the character of this retrenchment and its effects in the 
way that gives one a proper perspective. It is for this 
reason that any study of what has happened in the main- 
tenance of way and structures should include a study of 
this retrenchment in its broader aspects. 

The term, maintenance, signifies the making good of 
the deterioration brought about by the elements and by 
use. Every train that passes over a track exacts a toll 
of service life, possibly small but nevertheless actual. 
that must be restored sooner or later. Numerous studies 
have shown that the service life of a certain section of 
rail, under a given set of conditions can be forecasted 
with reasonable accuracy, the prime influence being the 
volume of traffic carried. Likewise with ties, where de- 
cay is a major, if not a con‘rolling, factor, life is meas- 
ured in vears, largely independent of fluctuations in traf- 
fic. So it is with the life of other units of roadway and 
structures, some limited largely by use, others prin- 
cipally by the elements, and most of them by a combina- 
tion of the two agencies. It is this deterioration that gives 
rise to the necessity for maintenance. If this necessity 
is not met, there is deferred maintenance. 


Is There Deferred Maintenance Today? 


Is there deferred maintenance today? To one familiar 
with the conditions that have prevailed during the last 
four years, there would appear to be only one answer. 
Yet there are those, and some in positions of high au- 
thority, who contend that there is relatively little deferred 
maintenance today. In support of their position, they 
point to the riding condition of their tracks, a condition 
that approximates, if it does not actually equal, that of 
the boom years 1928-1929. In a recent inspection trip 
over some 300 miles of main line on a prominent eastern 
railway, at speeds up to 85 miles per hour, the track 
rode with the same smoothness that had been noted on a 
similar trip some four years ago. That track has car- 
ried millions of tons of traffic in this interval, while in 
this period the amounts spent for maintenance have been 
reduced to levels that would have been thought impossible 
only a few years ago. Is there under-maintenance where 
track rides as well as this track does? 

Let us answer this question by approaching the prob- 
lem from a somewhat broader basis. In the five years 
1925-1929, inclusive, the Class I railways of the United 
States spent an average of $849,562,780 annually for 


; *Abstracted from a talk before the Maintenance of Way Club of Chicago. 








The Effects of Deficiencies in Maintenance Expendi- 
tures Soon Become Apparent in Tracks 
of Light Construction 


maintenance of way. In 1930 they spent $705,000,000; 
in 1931, $531,000,000; in 1932, $351,000,000; and this 
year they will spend approximately $330,000,000. If 
the expenditures for the last four years be averaged, 
they approximate $479,000,000 annually, a decrease of 
$370,000,000, or 44 per cent per year, while the expen- 
ditures for the present year are more than 60 per cent 
below the 1925-1929 level. Measured from this five- 
year average, the accumulated decline for the last four 
years reaches the staggering total of $1,450,000,000, an 
amount equivalent to one and three-quarter year’s main- 
tenance expenditures on the 1925-1929 basis. 

But it may be pointed out that the last four years have 
been a period of declining traffic and that the wear and 
tear produced by traffic has been reduced. This is true, 
and to the extent that maintenance is influenced by traf- 
fic, due allowance should be made in arriving at the 
amount of deferred maintenance. 


Greater Results Per Dollar Spent 


The past four years have also been years of almost 
unparalleled efficiency in labor. With a tremendous sur- 
plus of labor and with men seeking employment on every 
hand, those who are employed in maintenance work have 
realized the necessity of doing their utmost in order to 
hold their jobs. - There has been, therefore, a greater 
return of productive work per dollar expended in wages 
than in the period prior to the depression. There has 
also been a considerable decline in costs of materials, 
with the result that the railways have secured a greater 
value from their expenditures for materials as well as 
for labor, than heretofore. Obviously these economies 
must also be taken into consideration in determining the 
amount of the deferred maintenance and allowance made 
therefor. The proper allowance to make for these some- 
what intangible but nevertheless very real economies is 
difficult to determine. It must necessarily be an esti- 
mate. The best estimates are, however, vastly better 
than no figures at all. Making due allowance for the 
fact that the deductions are estimates, it is believed that 
the total accumulation of deferred maintenance now 
approximates $700,000,000. 


If more specific figures are desired, one may consider 
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such items as rail renewals. In the years 1925-1929, 
inclusive, an average of two million tons were relaid 
annually. In 1930, the total declined to 1,517,000 tons, 
in 1931 it was 984,000 tons and in 1932, 334,000 tons, 
while the amount laid this year will probably not greatly 
exceed 250,000 tons. In other words, in the last four 
years the tonnage laid has averaged only 771,250 tons, 
or 38 per cent of the 1925-1929 average, while this year 
the tonnage laid is only 12 per cent of the five-year 
average. Again, making allowance for the reduced wear 
and tear and also for the increased rehabilitation of rail 
through welding battered ends, the more extensive use 
of curve oilers, etc., it is estimated that there is today 
a total accumulated deficiency in rail renewals approxi- 
mately 3,400,000 tons. According to a similar analysis, 
it is estimated that there are today in track more than 
75,000,000 ties which would have been renewed under 
more normal conditions. 

In the face of figures like these, it would seem a waste 
of time to go further to demonstrate the presence of 
deferred maintenance. Yet the excellence of the riding 
condition of the tracks referred to and many others like 
them, demands a reconciliation between two apparently 
conflicting positions. Let us, therefore, look back over 
the years immediately preceding the crash of 1929. In 
those years, railway traffic ran at peak levels—earnings 
were correspondingly large—and the roads plowed these 
earnings back into their properties more liberally than 
ever before. Heavier rail was laid; the use of treated 
ties became almost universal; more and better ballast 
was added; drainage was improved. 


A Reserve of Service Strength 


These and other improvements are all immensely 
worth while, and of a nature to contribute materially to 
reductions in maintenance expenditures. As a result of 
such programs, the tracks were in a higher state of 
maintenance in 1929 than ever before in railway history, 
and possessed a vast reserve of service strength that was 
just as real as if the money so expended had been placed 
in a bank to draw on in a period of reduced earnings— 
and vastly safer and more accessible when needed. It is 
on this reserve strength or “fat” that the railways have 
been drawing to make good their deficiencies in main- 
tenance expenditures during these lean years. That there 
is, however, a limit to this surplus strength—and a very 
definite one—requires no demonstration. That it is being 
reached on not a few roads would appear from the 
deterioration in riding condition that has become evident 
in not a few quarters in recent weeks. 

But we are all too commonly inclined to measure main- 
tenance of way conditions solely by the riding quality 
of the track. How about the structures? Is the painting 
of buildings or of bridges of proved economy? We know 
that it is. We know also that almost no paint has been 
applied in recent years. Are we giving the attention to 
water-way openings that we did a few years ago or that 
we believe to be in keeping with proper standards of 
maintenance? Are we giving the same care to a hun- 
dred other tasks that were formerly considered essen- 
tials of good maintenance? We all know that we are 
not. We also know that with most of these operations 
there will be a day of reckoning. If we need to refresh 
our memories, we might well reread the arguments and 
evidence presented by the representatives of the rail- 
ways back in 1920-22 when they were setting up their 
claims of the inescapable effects of undermaintenance as 
practised by the United States government when it ran 
the railways during the period of federal control. 

In considering the problem of deferred maintenance, 
one should recognize also that in the period from 1923- 
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1929, we entered a new era in maintenance of way ob- 
jectives in which the properties were so improved that 
safety no longer became the primary consideration but 
gave way to that of ultimate economy. Prior to a dec- 
ade ago, maintenance officers were constantly strug- 
gling to keep their tracks and structures abreast with 
the demands of traffic. Heavier locomotives and trains 
demanded stronger track, longer turntables, heavier 
bridges, larger enginehouses, etc. Improvements in 
track structure were utilized immediately by the me- 
chanical department as an opportunity for the operation 
of heavier locomotives, continuing an apparently never- 
ending cycle. 

About 1923, however, locomotive builders encountered 
other obstacles to the development of locomotives, such 
as clearance limitations, which curbed their further in- 
creases in size. In the meantime, maintenance officers 
continued to improve their properties and to strengthen 
them until safety became a secondary consideration, 
while economy took the primary position. In_ other 
words, the question came to be that of whether a further 
improvement would pay. This was the quest that led 
the Kansas City Southern to undertake its elaborate in- 
vestigation to ascertain what was the most economical 
rail for its traffic and operating conditions, a study that 
led to the conclusion that a 137-lb. section was the cheap- 
est, all costs considered, whereas 85-lb. rail was the 
standard then in use—a section adequate from all con- 
siderations of safety. It is this objective which has led 
the roads so generally to build up their properties, notably 
through the use of heavier rail, but equally so in other 
channels as well. As this basis for procedure is more 
generally recognized, we will see vastly increased ex- 
penditures for materials and equally pronounced de- 
creases in the outlay for repair and replacement. 


A Sound Policy for the Future 


As we emerge from the depression, and I believe that 
we are now doing so, we will recognize certain lessons. 
One of these is the great desirability of plowing a re- 
serve strength into our tracks and structures, as earnings 
permit, in order that we may be able to weather the 
periods of reduced earnings that come at more or less 
regular intervals. Such expenditures are not an extrava- 
gance, but rather the act of prudence in laying up a re- 
serve for a rainy day. 

Another lesson that we have learned is that we must 
so re-orient our methods of working as to avoid the con- 
stant tearing up of our tracks to renew a tie here, to re- 
lay a little rail there, or to disturb our track in other 
ways. To no small degree, the relative excellence of our 
tracks, in the face of the neglect of the last four years, 
has been due to the lessened disturbance experienced. 
Some few roads have so organized their work as to 
overhaul a portion of each section more or less thorough- 
ly every year, and to leave that portion of the section un- 
disturbed so far as possible for two or three years 
thereafter. With treated ties that now last 20 to 25 
years and with rail life extended to similar figures by 
heat treating, by welding, by the use of curve oilers, 
etc., it is not beside the point for us to study the merits 
of the practice now widely employed in Europe of re- 
newing track out of face in panels previously assembled, 
at intervals equal to the life of the rail and ties. 

It is through such measures as these that I believe that 
the maintenance of way man, and especially the track 
man, will face the necessities of tomorrow. Railway 


transportation is on trial today as never before in its 
history. Competitors are taking traffic from it on all 
sides. It must meet this competition with a service more 
fully adapted to the needs of the traveling and shipping 
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public and, equally important, priced in keeping with 
that of its competitors. This not only requires tracks 
that will stand up under the speeds at which freight and 
passenger trains alike are now traveling, but the even 
greater speeds that may be realized, if the 110 mile an 
hour trains which the Union Pacific and the Burlington 
are now building become the forerunner of a new type 
of rail passenger train transportation. 


Must Participate in Cost Reductions 


Equally important is the contribution which the main- 
tenance department must make to the reduction of trans- 
portation costs through the drastic lowering of the cost 
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of doing its work, for our railways can reduce the prices 
at which they sell their service to the public and thereby 
meet the competition of the bus and truck, only to the 
extent that the maintenance of way and other depart- 
ments reduce the costs of their various activities. The 
apparently conflicting requirements of a better track at 
a lower cost are before us. Splendid as the record of 
the past has been, it is imperative that the roadway de- 
partment continue and intensify its search for ways to 
reduce its costs still further. The years through which 
we have passed, and especially the last ten, have been 
years of outstanding achievement. Years immediately 
ahead offer opportunities for even greater progress. 


Prospects Good for P.W. A. Loans 


Substantial business in equipment and railway materials 
foreseen as negotiations progress 


ness and re-employment to result from maintenance 

work and purchases of rails, fastenings and new 
equipment financed by loans from the Public Works Ad- 
ministration are seen as continued progress is made in 
the negotiations between the railroads and the P.W.A. 
officials regarding the detail conditions to be included in 
the loan contracts. These involve not only discussions 
as to the security to be required from roads of varying 
credit status and as to the varying classes of loans, but 
also consideration of the conditions under which labor 
is to be employed on the various contracts to comply 
with the labor provisions of the national recovery act. 
For this reason the conferences with the P.W.A. and its 
legal department have been participated in by representa- 
tives of the equipment and supply manufacturers and of 
the labor organizations. 


Press and re for a very substantial amount of busi- 


Many Applications Have Been Made 


While the P.W.A. has declined to make public the 
names of individual roads with which negotiations have 
been conducted until they result in definite allotments, it 
is known that a large number of roads have made appli- 
cations and inquiries which are in various stages of prog- 
ress, and it is understood that there are many either pre- 
liminary or formal applications as to which the compli- 
cations that have arisen as to some companies, particu- 
larly railroads in the hands of trustees or receivers, have 
not occurred. The P.W.A. has not laid down a general 
plan to govern all loans, although it has announced gen- 
eral conditions as to various classes of loans and it had 
already adopted a general policy interpreting the labor 
conditions of the recovery act which apply to all P.W.A. 
loans. 

The provision in the law that “so far as practicable 
and feasible” no individual directly employed on projects 
financed with P.W.A. loans shall be permitted to work 
more than 30 hours a week has been interpreted to mean 
that the labor provisions of N.R.A. codes for the various 
industries concerned shall govern. The railroads are not 
under the N.R.A. and have no code, so it has been de- 
cided, after conferences with labor, that wages which 
have been established under the terms of the railway 
labor act shall apply to work done by railroads with 
their own forces. As to many of the equipment and 
supply manufacturers and sub-contractors, however, spe- 
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cific codes have not yet been adopted but are in various 
stages of progress through the N.R.A. and in such cases 
the conditions of the President’s Re-Employment Agree- 
ment, or the 30-hour provision in the law, are to govern. 
The P.R.A. provides for a 35-hour week for labor, with 
minimum wages of $12 to $15 a week, while the regular 
P.W.A. minimum labor rate, for application with a 30- 
hour week, is 50 cents an hour in the North, 40 cents in 
the South, and 45 cents in intermediate territory. The 
code requirements would apply to any work, whether 
financed by government loans or not. 

It has been officially stated that the application of these 
labor conditions to the numerous contracts involved in 
the Pennsylvania’s electrification project has been one of 
the principal time-consuming elements in the negotiation 
of its contract for the $84,000,000 loan which was gen- 
erally approved by the Special Board for Public Works 
on November 2. 

For all loans the Administration has offered an in- 
terest rate of 4 per cent, with no interest for the first 
year. For the purchase of rails and fastenings it has 
offered ten-year loans but has recently suggested a plan 
by which the loans would be amortized in eight annual 
payments, beginning with the third year. In some cases 
it has asked collateral security but in many it is willing 
to accept unsecured promissory notes. 

For new equipment the government will buy equip- 
ment trust notes month by month in amounts that may 
be necessary to meet the purchases. These notes are 
to run 15 years on freight equipment and 20 years on 
locomotives and passenger cars. 

For equipment repairs collateral will be required and 
in its general circular on railroad loans the P.W.A. has 
asked applicants to discuss their proposed plans for 
financing. For structural work loans may run for as 
long as 30 years. 

Several roads have placed orders for rails without 
asking for government loans. Co-ordinator Eastman’s 
letter to the steel companies regarding the rail orders 
stated that in the case of 452,785 tons, and perhaps 502,- 
785 tons, of the total of 844,525 tons of tentative com- 
mitments, orders were contingent upon loans from the 
P.W.A. but that some roads intended to do their own 
financing. While he had asked the roads to submit to 
him the prices quoted them for rail fastenings, which 
are the prices filed by the companies with the American 
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Iron & Steel Institute, it is understood that he has raised 
no objection to the prices and that some roads are al- 
ready placing their own orders. 


Voluminous Information Required 


A nine-page printed circular outlining the information 
required to be furnished with applications for aid in 
the financing of railroad maintenance and equipment, 
grade crossing eliminations, and other projects under 
the national industrial recovery act has been issued by 
the Public Works Administration as Circular No. 5. 
No special form of application is required but four 
copies of each should be filed with the P. W. A., and 
the information asked regarding the purposes of the 
loan, the company’s financial condition and the security 
to be offered is most voluminous, although many rail- 
roads have already assembled a large part of it with 
their applications to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
loans in the past two years. 

Railroad maintenance and equipment, for which fi- 
nancial aid may be extended, must have the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission “as desirable 
for the improvement of transportation facilities,” under 
section 203 of the recovery act. If the project is one 
which requires a certificate of public convenience and 
necessity or other authorization by the commission, 
under the interstate commerce act, such certificate or 
authorization must be obtained prior to the granting of 
any loan by the Administration, but such certificate or 
authorization is not required prior to the making of an 
application for a loan. The form and terms of the 
obligations to be given and the security therefor must 
comply with the requirements of the Administration, 
and with the requirements of the commission under 
section 20(a) of its act. 

Highway crossing eliminations and other projects 
financed partly by the state or by local authorities should 
be submitted through the state advisory boards of the 
P. W. A. 

Regulations of the I. C. C. governing applications to 
it are contained in an order of the commission dated 
October 25. 

The maturity of the obligations may not exceed 30 
years or the conservatively estimated life of the project 
or equipment, whichever is less. Documents evidencing 
the applicant’s obligations for the loan and indentures 
and other instruments securing the same should not be 
executed on behalf of the applicant until they shall have 
been approved by counsel for the Administration. 


Some of Requirements Listed 


The information called for is listed under 17 numbered 
heads and in schedules numbered from A to R. Some 
of the requirements are as follows: 


State whether applicant will secure the necessary funds in part 
from any other source and, if so, the source and amount thereof, 
and the terms upon which part will be obtained. 

Statement that no agreement has been or will be made by the 
applicant to pay any person, association, firm, or corporation, 
either directly or indirectly, any commission or fee for the loan 
applied for, and that no such payments have been or will be 
made by the applicant. 

The purpose of the loan and uses to which it will be applied, 
and the date or dates on which the funds must be available to the 
applicant. If all or a part of the project, maintenance, or equip- 
ment is for a line not wholly owned by the applicant, its interest 
in such line should be fully described. 

A description of the work should be given, showing the work 
to be done and/or the equipment to be acquired, built, or repaired, 
with the estimated cost of labor, materials, and other items of 
expense which will be required to complete the same. Such esti- 
mates should be set up in accordance with the classification of 
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accounts prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Description should show the types of work to be done and the 
number of men to be employed in each type of work and the 
length of their respective employments. 

A statement should be given as to all contracts prepared or 
entered into or to be prepared and entered into in relation to the 
work to be financed, the parties to such contracts, and the terms 
thereof, together with a statement of the work necessary to com- 
plete all contracts made prior to the filing of the application and 
the estimated cost of labor and materials which will be required 
to complete all such prior contracts. 

If the project has been ordered or approved by any public 
authority (e.g., by order of the State Public Service Commis- 
sion), that fact should be stated. 

The present status of the applicant’s existing financial relations 
with the United States. 


Full particulars should be stated as to terms of payment and 
amortization which the applicant proposes to make. 


The latest valuation placed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission upon applicant’s property, separately stated for owned 
carrier and noncarrier property, and date as of which valuation 
was determined, together with the aggregate net property changes 
to the latest date to which such changes have been reported to 
the Bureau of Valuation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


State whether any subsidiary or affiliated organization of the 
applicant, or any organization of which the applicant is a sub- 
sidiary, has applied for or received loans from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation or the Administration. If so, full particu- 
lars should be given. 

General description of the function of the applicant as a trans- 
portation agency in the territory which it serves, a general 
description of the agricultural, industrial, and commercial districts 
which it enters and a statement of principal commodities carried, 
and statement of 10 most important industries served. 

Statement in detail as to the particular facts upon which 
applicant relies as to its present and prospective ability to repay 
the loan and to discharge its obligations in regard thereto. 

Detailed description of the security to be offered for the loan. 
The applicant must furnish full information, together with copies 
of documents, and data appropriate to the security offered. The 
applicant should state its opinion of the value of any collateral 
offered and the basis for that opinion. 

Comparative income account for each year during the 10 cal- 
endar years next preceding the year in which the application is 
made, and for each month of the year in which the application 1s 
made, so far as available, together with an estimate of such 
income, showing the basis therefor, for the 12 months next suc- 
ceeding the date of the application. 

The total dividends declared and the total dividends paid for 
each of the years indicated. 

Comparative statement of expenditures for maintenance of 
(1) way and structures and (2) equipment for the 10 calendar 
years next preceding the date of the application and for all 
preceding months in the year in which the application is made 
together with estimates for the 12 months’ period next succeeding 
the date of the application, and the basis of such estimates. 

For the years indicated in (a) above, details of dividends 
received, income from funded securities, income from unfunded 
securities and accounts, and miscellaneous income (account 519). 

Comparative statement for the four calendar years next pre- 
ceding the date of the application, of the amount charged to 
operating expenses under depreciation accounts, separately for 
way and structures and equipment, and the estimated amount of 
such charges for the year in which the application is made, and 
for each of the two (2) calendar years thereafter. State whether 
applicant has received or applied for authority to charge amorti- 
zation depreciation and, if so, the basis and reasons for such 
accounting. 

A copy of complete engineering estimates of costs of labor, 
materials, and time required for the completion of the project, 
work and/or equipment should be furnished together with a 
copy of contracts, maps, and other data essential to a complete 
and detailed description of the project and the labor and materials 
involved therein. 

Applicant should furnish a carefully prepared monthly forecast 
for the twelve (12) months immediately following the closing of 
the loan, showing the cash balance at the beginning of each month 
and the cash receipts and disbursemerts, stating controlling fac- 
tors used in making estimates. 

Note.—In connection with all comparative statements support- 
ing the application, substantial fluctuations should be explained. 

If the project has been ordered or approved by any public 
authority, a copy of the order, together with a copy of any 
reports or opinions accompanying such order, should be furnished. 

The validity and lien of each item of collateral offered. 

If the loan applied for is for the purpose of financing the 
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acquisition of equipment, the plan for financing the same should 
be fully discussed in all its legal aspects, whether involving a 
conditional sale, an equipment trust agreement, or other method 
of financing; also the validity thereof under state law, as 
affected by state statutes relating to filing and recording of 
instruments to be executed in connection with such financing. 

Special legal considerations relating to the project or acquisi- 
tion of equipment, and the plan for financing the same. 

The needs of industry for credit and refinancing are 
illustrated by the condition of our railroads, said Harry 
H. Woodring, Assistant Secretary of War, in an address 
at Birmingham, Ala., on December 5. “This industry 
needs new locomotives, new cars, and new rails. It is 
estimated by the Railway Age that deferred maintenance 
requirements for this class of equipment has risen to a 
sum of about one billion, two hundred million, and that 
there has been a total reduction of almost five billions 
of dollars in railway capital and maintenance expendi- 
tures as a result of the depression. The earning power 
of our transportation systems is also definitely restricted 
by the lack of traffic in raw materials and coal which re- 
sults from inactivity in our heavy industries. 

“Like other industries which are consumers of cap- 
ital goods, the railroads must look to private capital and 
to the investing public for funds with which to rehabili- 
tate themselves. If this capital were forthcoming these 
industries could buy now and this would enable the 
builders of industrial equipment to put men to work 
and to spend millions of dollars for raw and semi- 
finished materials of all kinds. It is estimated that 
nearly one-half of our total unemployed are found 
among those who were formerly engaged in the manu- 
facture of durable goods as distinguished from con- 
sumers goods. This unemployment among people in 
the heavy industries is one of the major factors which 
must be combated in our battle on depression. 

“But private capital is not making itself available for 
this purpose, and until it does the government will be 
faced with the necessity of continuing the expenditure 
of huge amounts for public and civil works and other 
relief projects in order to provide employment for our 
people. 

“To pay for this will require the imposition of higher 
and higher taxes with a growing tendency to extract 
the great bulk of them from those who have accumula- 
tions of wealth and those whose incomes are in the 
higher brackets. In other words, if private capital can- 
not be induced to perform its proper function in a nor- 
mal manner, the government will be forced by an 
aroused and a determined public sentiment to carry the 
burden and finance itself from those who are still able 
to pay.” 





On the High-Speed, Well-Maintained Track of the Erie’s 
Susquehanna Division 
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the same nine years, including payments on principal 
of bonds and other obligations, aggregated $13,037 ,000,- 
000. Corresponding disbursements for the year 1931 
alone amounted to $1,857,000,000. These statistics do 
not cover city streets, which form an important part of 
the street and highway network of the nation. A com- 
prehensive survey of motor vehicle transportation must 
include consideration of city streets and their costs.. 

“Revenues devoted to the improvement and mainte- 
nance of city streets are secured largely from property 
taxes. Comparatively little is derived by cities and 
municipalities, directly or indirectly, from state motor 
vehicle fees and gasoline taxes, or from municipal motor 
vehicle licenses. It is estimated that the expenditures 
on all city streets in the nine-year period from 1923 
to 1931 aggregated $6,753,000,000, of which only 4.7 
per cent was contributed by motor vehicle operators. 
The corresponding expenditure for 1931 was $743,000,- 
000, of which 7.7 per cent was contributed by motor 
vehicle operators.. 

“The total of funds made available for highways, and 
expenditures for city streets, in the nine years 1923 
to 1931, amounted to $19,813.000.000. of which only 
25.4 per cent was contributed by highway users. Cor- 
responding statistics for highways and streets in 1931 
were $2,579,000,000, the highway users’ contribution to 
which was 33.3 per cent. Outstanding state, county and 
city bonds for street and highway improvement at the 
end of 1931 totaled $4,728,000,000, with an annual in- 
terest charge averaging 4.65 per cent. 

“City streets are a vital part of the road network 
of the United States. Motor vehicle operators in the 
cities pay at least the same rate of state license fees and 
gasoline taxes as those in rural districts. A substantial 
proportion of these fees and taxes are contributed by 
motor vehicles operating in cities, many of which rarely 
use the rural highways outside city limits. Despite these 
facts, a relatively small proportion of the receipts from 
those fees and taxes are allocated by the states to the 
cities. Increasing demand for a larger share of those 
receipts is being made by cities and towns throughout 
the country. 


State Regulation of Motor Vehicles 


“States now regulate motor vehicles through license 
laws, imposition of fees and taxes, safety regulations, 
traffic rules and regulations. As to commercial vehicles, 
many states also have restrictions in force as to maxi- 
mum permissible width, height, and length of a single 
unit, or two or more units in combination. Weight 
limitations, per wheel or per axle, are also in effect. The 
tendency is toward greater restriction of dimensional and 
weight limits. A majority of the states have regula- 
tions governing the hours of service of motor truck 
and bus drivers. These are far from uniform, and have 
proven difficult to enfore, in the absence of any Federal 
supervision over truck and bus movement from state 
to state. 

“Some degree of supervision over hours of service of 
employees of motor bus and truck operators is con- 
templated by the approved or proposed NRA codes of 
fair competition for these agencies. 

“As to intrastate commerce, most of the states regulate 
motor carriers of passenger or freight, applying general- 
ly to common carriers only. These regulations vary 
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between states in many details. Some state laws regulat- 
ing commercial motor vehicle operation have been ap- 
pealed to the courts. The Supreme Court has ruled that 
a state cannot constitutionally regulate interstate com- 
merce by motor truck or bus, but can and may apply 
its own police powers to protect its highways. Several 
state laws have been tested, notably those enacted by 
Texas and Kansas, and they were upheld by the Su- 
preme Court. 

“As to interstate commerce, the steam railways are 
under a particularly strict form of regulation, progessive- 
ly developed since 1887. Under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act of 1933, temporary codes of fair competi- 
tion have been approved or are under consideration, 
which are designed to apply certain indirect measures of 
control to the truck and bus industries, particularly as to 
hours of service and wage rates. The federal govern- 
ment has not, however, extended its regulatory jurisdic- 
tion to motor vehicle operation, although it exercises 
more or less regulation over every other form of trans- 
port activity. There is substantial public opinion that 
federal regulation of motor carrier truck and bus opera- 
tions is needed.” 

In conclusion, the bulletin said :— 

“The problem of motor vehicle transportation affects 
the future economic welfare of the United States. Shall 
that problem be left unsolved, under conditions of grow- 
ing and unregulated competition with resultant chaos in 
the field of transportation? Or shall it be worked out 
under a scheme of fair and reasonable government regu- 
lation of all transport agencies, such as will promote 
the maximum welfare of the public? This fundamental 
question as to national, state, and local policies cannot 
go long unanswered.” 


Are Smaller Freight Cars Needed ? 


(Continued from page 814) 


5-ton shipments because the manufacturer cannot carry 
a stock and when he places an order, he must have the 
material the same day. 

It is impossible to forecast what would happen if the 
railroads entered the trucking business. If they were 
regulated, they would not be able to compete effectively 
with unregulated operators. It is logical also to assume 
that the railroads would pay their employees commen- 
surate with the work performed. The cost to the rail- 
roads to perform the service, therefore, would be higher 
than to the small operator who does the work for what 
he can get. If the railroads entered the trucking busi- 
ness, large sums of money would have to be invested in 
truck equipment and facilities. In view of these cir- 
cumstances, would railroad truck operation be more 
promtante or prudent than the introduction-of the small 
car! 

In conclusion, the value of the small car in regaining 
traffic lost to the trucks depends upon whether the 
railroads can and will adjust their present plants to ac- 
commodate it. If the small car can not or will not be 
handled so as to provide speed and frequency of delivery, 
it will not meet the requirements of shippers. If a 
small carload rate can and will be established that is 
less than the 1. c. 1. rate and not too much higher than 
the carload rate, the small car will appeal to many ship- 
pers now using trucks. In other words, if the railroads 
can and will reproduce the advantages of the truck in 
the small car, it would appear to be possible to regain 
much of the traffic now moving over the highways. 


December 9, 1933 


Pennsylvania Employees Form New Legion Post 


A new American Legion post, composed chiefly of officers and 
employees of the Pennsylvania’s general office at Chicago, was 
installed in the Chicago Union Station on November 13. It is 
known as Keystone Post No. 434. John C. Rill, general manager 
of the Western Region of the Pennsylvania and a charter mem- 
ber of the new post, was master of ceremonies. 


Railroad Service 


After reading literally dozens of letters and magazine articles 
to the effect that the railroads are no good, it has been a real 
pleasure to this department to hear of an incident in which, 
in an emergency, a railroad went all the way and more in ac- 
commodating a passenger. A serious situation faced a man in 
Tulsa, Okla. His mother, very ill and in a plaster cast, had 
to be moved without delay from Tulsa to Memphis, Tenn. The 
man asked for a through baggage car from Tulsa to Memphis in 
order to provide the transfer at Springfield, Mo., but he was told 
by the St. Louis-San Francisco passenger agent that it was 
almost impossible to get a private baggage car. The passenger 
agent offered a private Pullman car, but this was not satisfactory 
since the patient’s plaster cast was so long that she could not 
be taken into the car either through a door or through a window. 
Furthermore, the doctors in charge would not permit her to 
be moved from one train to another enroute. Shortly, the 
case was taken up with the headquarters of the Frisco at St. 
Louis. Almost immediately, word came back that the best 
steel baggage car that the railroad had would be ready when 
it was wanted. The car had four side doors so that the hos- 
pital bed could be anchored near the center of the car and two 
side doors kept open for ventilation. In addition, the car was 
equipped with a cot for the nurse and special ice water was 
provided. Furthermore, all locomotive engineers and con- 
ductors handling the train were instructed to start and stop it 
carefully and to give the party every attention. All along the 
line, officers of the railway met the train to make sure that 
everything was satisfactory and, in addifion, a doctor was on 
hand to look over the patient at Springfield. The journey was 
completed without mishap. No wonder the Tulsa man now 
says, “When the railroads want to give service, you can’t beat 
them.” 


Our Discerning Readers 


Apparently very few of our readers were fooled by the catch 
question published on the “Odds & Ends” page of the Railway 
Age of September 2. The problem, for the benefit of those 
who have forgotten its phraseology, was as follows: “If the 
distance from Roswell to Vaughn is 100 miles an hour and an 
automobile leaves Roswell going north towards Vaughn, running 
at a rate of speed of 30 miles per hour, and an automobile leaves 
Vaughn going south towards Roswell, running at a rate of 
speed of 60 miles per hour, both automobiles leaving at the 
same time, which automobile will be farther from Vaughn when 
they pass?” 

From the number of answers to this problem which have been 
received— one of them has come from as far away as Panama, 
Canal Zone—we are pleased to report that our readers have 
declined to be fooled. A few have wanted to quibble as to the 
literal meanings of expressions employed in the problem. For 
instance, one says, “When the autos pass, they go by each other 
and that would put the southbound auto which is traveling 
away from Vaughn south of the auto traveling towards Vaughn.” 
Another says, “Corsidering the puzzle question as it reads, the 
answer would be that the automobile traveling 60 miles per 
hour from Vaughn to Roswell would be farther away from 
Vaughn going south towards Roswell, running at a rate of 
or towards Vaughn, would not be from but would be an equal 
distance to Vaughn.” 

A clear majority, however, arrived at the correct answer, 
namely, both vehicles will be the same distance from Vaughn 
when they pass. 

If it is any comfort to those who failed to reach the correct 
answer to the problem, we might mention that one of those who 
got a grade of zero on it was a member of the editorial staff 
of the Railway Age. 
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Reply of N. I. T. League 


to Eastman Questionnaire 


Holds that parity of regulation 
is not practicable at the 
present time 


A special committee of the National 
Industrial Traffic League has prepared 
answers to questions concerning transpor- 
tation regulation and co-ordination which 
were submitted to shippers on Novem- 
ber 4 by Joseph B. Eastman, federal co- 
ordinator of transportation. Besides send- 
ing the answers to the co-ordinator, the 
league has forwarded copies to all its mem- 
bers, not especially as a guide as to how 
they should answer these questions indi- 
vidually but as a record of its collective 
opinion on the questions. 

The league takes the position that, while 
permissive legislation for buses and trucks, 
air lines and other means of transporta- 
tion, competitive with railroads might well 
be recommended to the coming session of 
Congress by the co-ordinator, parity of 
regulation as between the railroads and 
these newer instrumentalities is not prac- 
ticable at the present time. Among the 
most vital of the suggestions of the league 
is that the Fourh section of the Inerstate 
Commerce Act be repealed. Highlights 
of the league’s document are as follows: 

That the same character of regulation 
should not be applied to the railroads on 
the one hand and competing methods of 
transportation on the other; 

That the trend toward parity in regu- 
lation as between the railroads and other 
agencies should be accomplished by re- 
leasing the railroads from much of their 
present federal regulation and leaving all 
agencies free of such regulation; 

That restrictions against the railroads 
meeting competitive rates of other agen- 
Cies on short notice be materially loosened ; 

That federal power over minimum rates 
be restricted to cases where it is found 
that lower rates would result in an actual 
burden on other traffic; 

That the laws against the ownership of 
competitive water lines by railroads be re- 
tained, as well as those which forbid the 
railroads to own inland waterway facili- 
ties ; 

That while railroads should be permitted 
to make joint rates for through hauls in- 
volving rail, water, highway and other 
transportation facilities, and should be per- 
mitied to acquire other agencies to supple- 
ment their own facilities, they should not 
be permitted to acquire competitive agen- 
cies nor should joint rates as described be 
made mandatory ; 

That interstate motor truck and motor 


bus transportation should not be regu- 
lated in the manner that railroads are now 
regulated. Such legislation should be 
largely permissive in character, although 
compulsory liability insurance on the part 
of all carrier agencies is desirable; 

That although commercial highway ve- 
hicles should be required to pay, in taxes, 
their fair share of the cost and main- 
tenance of the highways, it is necessary for 
privately-owned vehicles also to be made 
to bear their share in these costs through 
taxation; 

That no further regulatory restrictions 
should be placed on domestic water lines 
and that no tolls should at present be 
levied against the traffic carried on such 
lines. 


Freight Claim Division Meeting 


The annual session of the Freight Claim 
division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation will be held in New York on May 
22, 1934. 


R.F.C. Loans to Railroads 


Up to the end of November the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation had dis- 
bursed $390,271,767 in loans to railroads, 
according to its monthly report, and $56,- 
851,691 had been repaid. 


Eastman Issues Questionnaire to 
Short Line Railroads 


Co-ordinator Eastman has issued ques- 
tionnaire to short line railroads intended to 
develop essential facts as to various 
phases of the short line problem, including 
their views on consolidation. 


Liquor on Dining Cars 


The serving of wines and liquors on 
dining cars, in states where the 21st 
amendment has made such service legal, 
is to be begun about December 15, accord- 
ing to the present plans of the railroads. 
Licenses are being sought from those 
states where licenses are given. 


Passenger Fares Reduced In South 


Reduced passenger fare tariffs filed by 
the Southern became effective on Decem- 
ber 1, as proposed, after the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had voted not to 
suspend them as it had heen requested to 
do in a protest filed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Motor Bus Operators. The 
tariffs provide for coach fares of approxi- 
mately one and one-half cents a mile and 
fares in Pullman cars of three cents a 
mile, without surcharge. The Seaboard 
Air Line met the Southern rate of 1% 
cents but other southern lines put in a 
rate of two cents a mile for coach pas- 
sengers. 
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St.:Lawrence Waterway’'s 


Power Aspects Analyzed 


Many phases unnoticed by public as 
it sees cheap power just 
around the corner 


Power aspects of the proposed St. Law- 
rence seaway are subjected to critical 
analysis by Edgar A. Van Deusen and 
A. J. P. Wilson, consulting engineers, in 
an article entitled “‘White Coal’ and the 
St. Lawrence” which appeared in the No- 
vember 27 issue of “Barron’s.” 

The St. Lawrence, the article points 
out, has been widely heralded as a source 
of power—a heralding which has caused “‘a 
large portion of the public to believe that 
power at bargain prices is just around the 
corner.” 

“What the public does not understand,” 
it continues, “is that this power project 
calls for a tremendous expenditure of cap- 
ital on the part of New York State; that 
the ‘white coal’ of the St. Lawrence is not 
so cheap as its friends would have us 
believe; that under certain conditions coal- 
burning power plants are more economical ; 
that the St. Lawrence development, per se, 
could have little effect on the rates now 
charged residence electric consumers of 
the Empire State, and, finally, that, after 
being placed in operation, the St. Lawrence 
power plant would most likely incur huge 
annual deficits for many years.” 

The authors proceed to develop in turn 
each of the above-mentioned points. They 
agree that “the power project, so far as 
engineering is concerned, though a difficult 
and hazardous undertaking, is entirely feas- 
ible” and concede that “as a conserver of 
our diminishing coal and oil supplies, the 
project could doubtless be justified on the 
principle of ultimate national economy.” 
They add, however, that cheap electricity 
for New York is another question. 

First, the proposed St. Lawrence power 
block is gigantic in size; for 1932, if oper- 
ated at capacity, it would have produced 
power equal to 10 per cent of all the power 
produced in the United States. “To fit this 
tremendous block of new power into the 
picture without detriment to present gener- 
ating facilities and the capital investment 
they represent,” the authors suggest, “will 
be a most difficult and delicate task. One 
of two things is likely to happen: Either 
the St. Lawrence will replace present equiv- 
alent facilities, with the resultant loss to 
investors, or the new plant must operate 
for many years at a deficit until the mar- 
ket for power catches up with the capacity 
of the plant.” 

While accepting for their analysis the 

(Continued on page 829) 
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Ten Months Net Exceeds 
1932 by 52.8 Per Cent 


Return of 1.77 per cent compares 
with 1.15 per cent for same 
period of last year 


Class I railroads for the first ten months 
of 1933 had a net railway operating in- 
come of $398,238,658, which was at the 
annual rate of return of 1.77 per cent on 
their property investment, according to re- 
ports compiled by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics. In the first ten months of 
1932, their net was $260,616,478 or 1.15 per 
cent. 

Operating revenues 


for the first ten 
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139, at the rate of 1.77 per cent. For the 
same period in 1932, their net amounted to 
$16,730,795, at the rate of 0.60 per cent. 
Operating revenues in the Southern district 
for ten months amounted to $325,026,327, 
an increase of 2.6 per cent, while operating 
expenses totaled $242,893,949, a decrease 
of 83 per cent. For October they had a 
net of $5,336,078, compared with $5,500,226 
in October, 1932. 

Class I railroads in the Western district 
for ten months had a net of $109,356,412, 
at the rate of 1.18 per cent. For the same 
ten months of 1932, they had a net of $66,- 
372,141, at the rate of 0.71 per cent. Oper- 
ating revenues in the Western district for 
ten months amounted to $939,736,500, a de- 
crease of 3.5 per cent under the same 
period in 1932, while operating expenses 
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months totaled $2,592,440,961, compared 
with $2,632,798,757 for the same period in 
1932, a decrease of 1.5 per cent. Operat- 
ing expenses amounted to $1,870,412,901, 
a decrease of 7.9 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the ten months paid 
$221,524,606 in taxes, compared with $240,- 
216,100 for the same period in 1932, a de- 
crease of 7.8 per cent. For October alone, 
the tax bill amounted to $21,370,990, a de- 
crease of $1,900,663 under October, 1932. 

Thirty-five Class I railroads failed to 
earn expenses and taxes in the first ten 
months of 1933, of which 7 were in the 
Eastern district, 10 in the Southern, and 
18 in the Western district. 

For October alone the net railway oper- 
ating income was $57,264,780, which, for 
that month was at the rate of 1.71 per cent. 
In October last year, the net was $62,784,- 
037 or 1.87 per cent. Operating revenues 
for October amounted to $294,341,594, com- 
pared with $295,175,402 in October, 1932, 
a decrease of three-tenths of one per cent, 
reflecting the discontinuance of the emer- 
gency surcharges. Operating expenses to- 
taled $204,694,438, an increase of 3.4 per 
cent. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district 
for ten months had a net of $239,951,- 
107 at the rate of 2.28 per cent. For the 
same period in 1932, their net was $177,- 
513,542, or 1.69 per cent. Operating reve- 
nues in the Eastern district for ten months 
totaled $1,327,678,134, a decrease of 1.1 
per cent below the corresponding period in 
1932, while operating expenses totaled 
$925,752,628, a decrease of 7.1 per cent. 
Railroads in the Eastern district for Oc- 
tober had a net of $27,691,050, compared 
with $32,858,224 in October, 1932. 

Class I railroads in the Southern dis- 
trict for ten months had a net of $48,931,- 


totaled $701,766,324, a decrease of 8.7 per 
cent. For October the railroads in the 
Western district reported a net of $24,237,- 
652. The same roads in October, 1932, had 
a net of $24,425,587. 


Commutation Fare Held Not 
Unreasonable 


Division 3 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has dismissed a complaint 
filed by Sidney Szerlip and others with a 
finding that the Erie’s 60-trip monthly 
commutation passenger fare of $13.60 over 
an interstate route between Nyack, N. Y., 
and New York City is not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. 


N. Y. Railroad Club Annual Dinner 
December 14 


An attractive circular calling upon mem- 
bers to “Read this—then act fast!” has 
been issued by the New York Railroad 
Club in connection with its forthcoming 
annual dinner which is to be held at the 
Commodore Hotel, New York, on Thurs- 
day evening, December 14. 

The circular promises to give all attend- 
ing a “$2,000 value for $5” and further as- 
sures prospective ticket purchasers that 
they will receive “the best dinner in New 
York” while they mingle with “the finest 
fellows in the world—your friends of the 
railroad industry.” 

Entertainment features will include spe- 
cialty numbers staged by well-known en- 
tertainers, and this feature members are 
advised not to miss since they would have 
“to spend four or five nights” and a con- 
siderable sum of money to see these per- 
formers where they are regularly engaged. 
C. E. Smith, vice-president of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, will act as 
master of ceremonies. 
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Saving from Relief Rates 
Estimated at $5,000,000 


Administrator calls co-operation of 
railroads “‘a splendid help 
to the program” 


In announcing the agreements to reduce 
freight rates for surplus commodities 
transported in the program of the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation which had been 
reached between the railroads and the 
corporation, Harry L. Hopkins, president 
of the corporation and Federal Emergency 
Relief and Civil Works Administrator 
estimated that the savings to the govern- 
ment might run as high as $5,000,000. 

The Eastern Lines agreed to make re- 
ductions effective December 1 as follows: 
On all merchandise, other than coal and 
coke, a reduction of 25 per cent from the 
commercial rates; on coal and coke, a re- 
duction of 20 per cent. The reductions 
are subject to a minimum of $15 per car 
for road-haul service and to minimum 
earnings to be based on five mills per ton- 
mile computed on the basis of rate-making 
distances. The Western and Southeastern 
lines, whose rates for federal government 
shipments are already subject to reductions 
of from 35 to 40 per cent from commercial 
rates under federal land-grant and bond- 
aid laws, felt that through these reductions 
they were contributing fairly to the relief 
program. The Eastern lines, except in 
minor instances, are not subject to the 
federal land-grant or bond-aid reductions. 

Mr. Hopkins pointed out that the reduc- 
tions will result in making more money 
available for the purchase of commodities 
for the needy. The amount of the saving 
cannot be accurately computed in advance, 
he said, because it is not possible to know 
beforehand what the tonnage of the ship- 
ments will be. 

“The co-operation of the railroads in 
making these reductions is a splendid help 
to the program of the Federal Surplus Re- 
lief Corporation,’ Mr. Hopkins said. “I 
have expressed my appreciation to Daniel 
Willard, chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee of Eastern Presidents, Fred W. 
Sargent, chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee of Western Presidents, and George 
B. Elliott, chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee of Southeastern Presidents. 

“Accomplishment of the two-fold pur- 
poses of the Federal Surplus Relief Corpo- 
ration, first to relieve distress, and second, 
to absorb the Nation’s surplus commodities, 
requires that the greatest economy be 
practised in order to reach the many thou- 
sands in need. It is recognized that the 
carriers in the last few years have suffered 
reduced earnings, as have the people; but 
the care of helpless and needy people is 
paramount to the matter of earnings. By 
granting a reduction in rates, the carriers 
are giving impetus to the relief of unem- 
ployment hardships for which the Presi- 
dent and the people are so earnestly siriv- 
ing. The removal of surplus products to 
points of consumption will create for the 
carriers some revenue-producing tonnage 
which would otherwise be lost to them 
through destruction or disintegration of 
surplus commodities, and also tonnage 


which will more than cover the out-of- 
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pocket transportation cost, at the same time 
that it contributes to the easing of economic 
strain of the entire Nation.” 

Anthracite coal operators who are mem- 


bers of the Anthracite Institute have also 


agreed to furnish coal through the relief 
corporation at a reduction in price of 70 
cents a ton and the bituminous operators, 
through subdivisional code authorities, have 
agreed to a reduction of 10 per cent from 
the N. R. A. code prices. 


Cotton Rates Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended until July 1, 1934, tariff 
schedules proposing to cancel carload and 
any-quantity freight rates on cotton which 
had been published to meet motor truck 
competition and to apply in lieu thereof 
higher normal any-quantity rates on ship- 
ments moving via the Louisville & Nash- 
ville when in connection with lines of the 
Southern system. 


R. C. C. Loans Reduced 


Loans from the emergency revenues de- 
rived from freight rate surcharges pooled 
by the railroads, have been reduced to 
$69,065,475, according to the financial 
statement of the Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion as of November 30, 1933, which was 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The corporation began liquidat- 
ing on June 1 and E. G. Buckland, presi- 
dent of the corporation, in a letter accom- 
panying the report, calls attention to the 
fact that the cash and special deposit ac- 
counts aggregate $1,275,700, of which $397,- 
359 is available for general liquidating pur- 
poses. 


New Name for Ohio Valley Shippers’ 
Board 


The Ohio Valley Shippers’ Advisory 
Board, now called the Ohio Valley Trans- 
portation Advisory Board, will hold its 
regular meeting at the Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville. Ky., on Tuesday, December 12. 
This is the tenth annual meeting, and 
officers will be elected for the coming year. 
At the noon luncheon, which will be spon- 
sored by the Transportation Club of Louis- 
ville. Dr. C. S. Duncan, economist of the 
Association of Railway Executives, will 
speak on “Transportation and Govern- 
ment.” The chairman of the Board is Roy 
Carson, of Louisville, Ky.; secretary, W. 
A. Gates, Louisville. 


Settle Shopmen’s Wage Dispute in 
Canada 


A compromise has been reached in the 
wage dispute between the Canadian shop 
crafts employees, numbering some 35,000, 
and the Canadian railways. Both parties 
have agreed to a 15 per cent reduction 
from basic wages for one year, dating from 
December 16, thus bringing these em- 
Ployees™ conditions in line with clerical and 
operating department employees who like- 
wise have accepted a 15 per cent reduction 
for a year. 

_Employees whose bulletined working 
time is less than 40 hours per week will 
have only a 10 per cent reduction. At the 
end of one year the reduction will drop 
to 10 per cent for those workers who now 
take the 15 per cent. After October 16, 1934, 
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either party may serve 30 days’ notice of 
a desire to change the percentage for the 
year following. Both parties expressed 
themselves as pleased at having been able 
to reach common ground. 


580,000 C. C. C. Men Transported 
by Railroads 


More than 580,000 Civilian Conservation 
Corps men have been transported by the 
railroads since the first enrollment ‘began 
last spring, it was announced on Novem- 
ber 29 at the office of Robert Fechner, di- 
rector of emergency conservation work. 
This includes not only the men who were 
transported from their homes to points of 
enrollment and thence to various camps 
but also those who were moved to winter 
locations or back home during October. 
The entire task was accomplished without 
accident. 

Expenditures for transportation up to 
September 30 amounted to $6,260,920 for 
passenger movement and $2,552,237 for 
freight, making a total of $8,813,157. Since 
September 30, additional expenditures 
have been made amounting to approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. Exact figures showing 
the transportation figures for the past two 
months are not yet available. 

During the first enrollment period, 64,- 
196 men traveled long distances between 
corps areas, often completely across the 
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country; such trips were handled by the 
Quartermaster Corps in Washington. Of 
the 64,196 men thus transported, 55,130 
were sent from the East to the West 
coast. It required 211 trains, 1,605 sleep- 
ers and 705 baggage cars to carry equip- 
ment for the over-night trips directed by 
the Quartermaster Corps. In October, 
52,700 men were moved in 212 trains from 
the West to the South and East and 43,600 
in 114 trains were moved from the East 
to the West and Southwest. 

Each train carried an Army physician 
and, for instances in which the trip was 
longer than one day, a temporary kitchen 
and supplies. In addition to the railroad 
mileage run-up, there was considerable 
transportation from station points to camps 
in trucks and busses. 


Net Deficit for Nine Months 
$39,296,496 


The net deficit of the Class I railways, 
after interest and fixed charges, had been 
reduced to $39,296,496 for the first nine 
months of the year, according to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s monthly 
compilation of selected income and balance 
sheet items. For the corresponding period 
of last year the deficit was $164,283,471. 
For the month of September there was a 
net income after charges of $16,791,298, 
as compared with $6,637,459 in September, 
1932. 


SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 
Compiled from 145 reports (Forney IBS) representing 150 steam railways 
TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) + 


For the month of September 


For the nine months of 


1933 1932 Income Items 1933 1932 
$60,936,369 $48,947,043 1. Net railway operating income.......... $340,973,877 $197,832,411 
13,145,523 oo eee 128,379,590 148,977,745 
74,081,892 63,615,622 3. oe 6p BNiwiaraioics ern n ne 469,353,467 346,810,156 
11,324,728 10,894,648 4. Rent for leased roads................-. 99,294,713 96,432,925 
44,173,098 44,284,578 5. Interest deductions .................. 398,731,253 396,232,359 
1,792,768 D7ee se §«6§G. Cer GCG icc ccseccivccwsesces 10,623,997 18,428,343 
57,290,594 56,978,163 7. OU GERMOOED. 6605 6:6ccsmwsieese 508,649,963 511,093,627 
16,791,298 te ee Se rere ere d 39,296,496 d 164,283,471 
9. Dividend declarations (from income and 
surplus): 
6,755,422 1,281,894 9-01. On common stock ............ 46,210,217 53,753,480 
e netseatatess 104,981 9-02. On preferred stock .......... 10,189,146 13,203,120 


BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS 
Selected Asset Items 


Balance at end of September 
1933 932 


10. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated com- 


anies (Total, Account 707) ...0.00ccvccccvces 
DE, eat io 4.sa cee so Nee oa serene evo eis 
12. Demand loans and deposits............ccccece 
Oe ee ee ee ene 
Bl NS og ac aidiecarere awn nn arena lok 
15. Loans amd tells receivable... ...cccscccscscces 
16. Traffic and car-service balances receivable..... 
17. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors................-. 
18. Miscellaneous accounts receivable............. 
Te, SE I IN in. oin ociesics s:e'cewism siscimws 
20. Interest and dividends receivable............. 


21. Rents receivable 


ee Se ee ee re 


23. Total current assets (Items 11 to 22)..... 


BN ey Se ee $754,016,191 


$761,425,129 


TT 332,780,845 297,689,734 
bie Rte MTAT Sia mile eNGtae teres 41,092,100 35,541,719 
RR ere eee 50,679,529 31,413,608 
Sravelweieichiie a eeiwraie else cata ave 38,087,148 37,377,353 
i se ty ra a va 10,343,641 18,916,621 
Ceee Ves erenrosasecies 50,184,367 45,480,106 

44,340,749 40,368,669 


134,806,719 
292,627,282 


145,295,992 
328,922,859 


aia tearing ines colar overe ie 40,930,105 39,093,805 
Sngie Glee aisle enetaneew tas 2,921,469 3,090,970 
Uiplaeasbiera Siarctearana ate or ieia 4,719,384 8,297,587 








noe a CT 1,043,513,338  1,031,489.023 


Selected Liability Items 


24. Funded debt maturing within six months*..... 
En Seer eer 
26. Traffic and car-service balances payable........ 
a 
28. Miscellaneous accounts payable............... 
29. Interest matured unpaid .......00ccseccesese 
30. Dividends matured unpaid .........csecccccs 
31. Funded debt matured unpaid................. 
32. Unmatured dividends declared .............-. 


27. Audited accounts and wages 


33. Unmatured interest accrued 


34. Unmatured rents accrued ......cccccccseoes 
3S.. CORE CAPPONI TIGMEIIOD oo -0:0.0.:0:8 806s ee esiswices 


36. Total current liabiities (Items 25 to 35)... 





Setatette aipcate ohaestasaahatesec 119,668,675 162,364,837 
wallace yee tega ae wie ae 338,242,425 278,946,614 
dataset ebenese new are tle eae 68,523,340 62,852,078 
Sessa chs Nee ere net barons 203,258,267 199,641,046 
ierceea bara meeeiece bee site 57,965,825 61,966,720 
eR ee ee 223,607,024 172,349,018 
Lusiwnee Guede wanes 15,278,621 15,238,991 
ee ees eee 98,165,292 51,305,644 
Sibicchiatelaai tetera ee bye 833,523 878,669 
<itlbedg Nara glb ia laretei Noave alba 107,808,376 107,350,814 
cebwee 64006066046 a0 29,150,591 29,091,957 
Ssaleesiotiahte to tae ba evalinvaseciete a 17,907,658 19,430,145 
abiate aiacae are eee ines ai 1,160,740,942 999,051,696 


+ Excludes returns for Class I Switching and Terminal Companies. 
* Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other than 
that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of month of 


report. 
t Includes obligations which mature less than two years after date of issue. 


d Deficit. 
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Low Fares for Christmas 


The Eastern trunk lines, in a joint ad- 
vertisement, announce that round trip 
tickets for the Christmas holidays will be 
put on sale December 14 (continuing to 
January 1), and that the return time limit 
will be January 15. These tickets will be 
good on all trains, and there will be lib- 
eral stop-over privileges on the return. 
The round trip rate is one and one-ninth 
the one-way fare. This rate will be good 
generally throughout the United States, 
Canada and Mexico. 

To all points, from the Atlantic Coast 
as far as Chicago and St. Louis, and also to 
the southeast, Pullman rates for the round 
trip will be one fare plus one-half. 


Government Loan for Philadelphia- 
Camden Transit Line 


Allotment of a loan and grant by the 
Public Works Administration of $11,900,- 
000 to the Delaware River Joint Commis- 
sion of Pennsylvania and New Jersey for 
construction and equipment of a rapid 
transit shuttle line across the Delaware 
river bridge between Philadelphia and 
Camden has been announced by the Public 
Works Administrator, Harold L. Ickes. 
The allotment, which is subject to a con- 
tract satisfactory to PWA, includes a loan 
of $10,000,000 and a grant of 30 per cent 
of the cost of labor and materials. Labor 
and materials are estimated at $6,347,000. 
The loan is to be secured by 4 per cent 
general obligation bonds supported by 
revenues of the Delaware river bridge. 


Bus Association Aroused by Reduced 
Rail Fares 


A. M. Hill, president of the National 
Association of Motor Bus Operators, has 
called a special meeting of the board of 
directors to be held in Washington on De- 
cember 14, at which, in addition to dis- 
cussing operation of the bus code, the 
board will be asked to consider and decide 
upon a policy with respect to the recent 
action of the southern and western rail- 
roads in reducing passenger fares. The 
notice says the question for the board to 
decide is whether the association should 
institute formal proceedings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for an 
investigation to determine whether the re- 
duced rates which became effective on 
December 1 can be made compensatory, 
and, in the event this procedure is ap- 
proved, if formal petition by the association 
and the Motor Bus Code Authority should 
be made to General Johnson, administrator 
of the N. R. A., to intervene as a party in 
interest. A further question is whether 
the association and the code authority 
should petition General Johnson to exempt 
from the provisions of the code motor bus 
companies operating in territories where 
the low rail fares are in effect. 


The Canadian Roads in October 


Net operating revenue totaling $2,542,586 
is shown in the monthly report of the 
Canadian National for October which is 
a decrease of $150,140 as compared with 
October, 1932, but an increase of $483,728 
over the earnings for September, 1933. 

Gross revenues in October were $14,662,- 
314, a decline cf $866,667 from October, 
1932. Operating expenses, which in Octo- 
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ber this year were $12,119,728 showed a 
decrease of $716,527 from the operating 
expenses of the corresponding month of 
last year. 

For the period from January 1 to Oc- 
tober 31, inclusive, net revenue was $3,449- 
958, a decrease of $1,844,597 as compared 
with the same period of 1932. Gross for 
the 1933 period totaled $122,878,594, a de- 
cline of $13,271,846 and operating expenses 
$119,428,636, a decline of $11,427,249. 

The Canadian Pacific had net operating 
revenue of $4,058,447 in October, as com- 
pared with $3,923,573 a year ago, an in- 
crease of $134,873. The increased net is 
entirely due to reduced expenses, since 
operating revenues fell by $295,233 to $11,- 
984,497, while operating expenses were re- 
duced by $430,107 to $7,926,050. 

For the ten months of the current year 
ended with October, the company’s gross 
was $93,967,027, a reduction of $9,537,654 
from the corresponding period of a year 
ago. Operating expenses, however, were 
reduced by $9,112,610 to $79,937,128, leav- 
ing net for the period of $14,029,898, as 
compared with $14,454,943 last year, a 
decrease of $425,044. 


Dean Potter Added to Committee on 
Railway Research 


Dean A. A. Potter of Purdue Univer- 
sity has been added to the Committee on 
Railway Research of the Science Advisory 
Board, according to an announcement by 
Dr. Karl T. Compton, Chairman of the 
Board. 

Dean Potter is president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and an authority on steam engineering at 
Purdue University, whose laboratories 
have long been famous for their co-opera- 
tion with railroads and railroad equipment 
companies in engineering research and 
tests. This committee, chosen from among 
the leading directors of industrial research 
in the country, was formed at the request 
of Joseph B. Eastman, federal co-ordinator 
of transportation, to co-operate with a cor- 
responding committee of railroad execu- 
tives. 

“This co-operation,’ said Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, “should go far toward convinc- 
ing the public that the railroads are mak- 
ing a determined effort to improve their 
service to the public and to strengthen 
their financial position by taking maximum 
advantage of modern technology. To bring 
this about, these leaders of industrial re- 
search have agreed, without compensation 
and for the public good, to co-operate with 
the railroad executives in an effort to map 
out the best plan that their joint knowl- 
edge and experience can devise, and to 
assist in putting this plan into operation. 
Contrary to certain reports, there is no 
suggestion or probability of forcing on the 
railroads a huge central research labora- 
tory.” 

According to Dr. Compton, the probable 
approach of these joint committees will be 
a survey of the research facilities and pro- 
cedures now existing in the railroad and 
equipment companies and a comparison of 
these with the similar bases of research in 
outstandingly successful industries. The 
object will be to determine whether the 
principles of scientific research are being 
applied in the railroad industry as thor- 
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oughly and effectively as is reasonably 
practicable, and, if not, how this situation 
can best be corrected. The survey will not 
be shaped or guided by preconceived ideas, 
and will be carried on with full realization 
that the conclusions reached must fit the 
peculiar conditions of the railroad in- 
dustry. 

In addition to Dean Potter, the commit- 
tee of the Science Advisory Board consists 
of Dr. F. B. Jewett, president, Bell Lab- 
oratories, Inc., as chairman; Maurice Hol- 
land, director of the Division of Engineer- 
ing and Industrial Research of the Na- 
tional Research Council, as director; Dr. 
C. F. Kettering, vice-president and direc- 
tor of research of the General Motors 
Corporation; Dr. John Johnson, director 
of research of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion; Dr. E. K. Bolton, chemical director 
of the du Pont Company; Dr. Francis 
Frary, director of research of the Alumi- 
num Company of America; Dr. H. G. 
Moulton, president of the Brookings In- 
stitution; R. L. Lockwood, director of pur- 
chases for the Federal Co-ordinator of 
Transportation; Dr. D. C. Jackson, head 
of the electrical engineering department 
of M. I. T.; also Dr. Isaiah Bowman, 
chairman of the National Research Council. 


W. & L. E. Files Store-Door Tariff; 
Others to Follow 

Since the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on November 27 announced that it 
had voted not to cancel the store-door 
collection and delivery tariffs filed by the 
Pennsylvania, the Grand Trunk and _ the 
Erie, another tariff providing for l.c.l. 
door-to-door service has been filed by the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. The Wheeling 
tariff, while contemplating a collection and 
delivery plan similar to that installed on 
December 1 by the other roads mentioned 
above, publishes a minimum rate of 25 
cents per 100 Ibs. for traffic receiving 
pick-up and delivery and does not fix 
mileage limits for traffic eligible to re- 
ceive the service at present station-to-sta- 
tion rates. The other tariffs publish mini- 
mum rates of 35 cents per 100 Ib. and, in 
addition, charges for pick-up and delivery 
on traffic moving beyond 260 miles from 
points of origin. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio, the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis and the Pere 
Marquette, which, as announced in the 
Railway Age of December 2, have ob- 
tained permission from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to file pick-up and 
delivery tariffs, to become effective on one 
day’s notice, are now planning to file such 
tariffs in the near future as also is the 
Monon. The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western which has obtained permission to 
file on five days’ notice, is understood to 
be planning no further action at this time 
but, like. other eastern roads, will await 
developments and a study of the experience 
of those lines which have installed the 
service. 

The Traffic Club of Massachusetts has 
filed a complaint with the commission at- 
tacking the storedoor service of the Boston 
& Maine and the Boston & Maine Trans- 
portation Company, alleging that it is dis- 
criminatory against classes of traffic not 
accorded the service and is accomplished 
through operation of the subsidiary at 4 
loss. 
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St. Lawrence W aterway’'s 
Power Aspects Analyzed 


(Continued from page 825) 


$89,726,000 named in official estimates as 
the cost of the power development, the 
authors nevertheless call attention to the 
fact that such official estimates in the past 
have been notably below the final costs of 
similar projects. A table shows that the 
actual cost of Muscle Shoals was 134 per 
cent in excess of the official estimate; the 
over-run on the New York State Barge 
Canal was 73 per cent, exclusive of interest 
during construction, and that on the 
Panama Canal was 134 per cent. Thus 
while they feel that the “safest procedure 
would be to double the estimated cost of 
constructing the St. Lawrence power pro- 
ject” the authors nevertheless adhere to 
the $89,726,000, “thus giving the benefit of 
the doubt to the champions of the cause.” 
Costs on the basis of this $89,726,000 are 
then compared with present-day costs in 
modern efficient steam plants. 

The project contemplates for New York 
State an installed capacity in hydro-tur- 
bines and electric generators of 1,100,000 
hp. Placing fixed charges at 6.89 per cent 
and annual plant operating costs at $66,000, 
figures developed in the “Marketing Board 
Report” of the “St. Lawrence Power De- 
velopment Commission” the authors tabu- 
late the cost per kw.h. at the bus bar, 
assuming load factors from 100 per cent 
down to 10 per cent. Steam-plant generat- 
ing cost at different load factors are 
similarly tabulated. The tabulated esti- 
mates of cost per kw.h. for the St. Law- 
rence development are shown to be lower 
than the unit cost shown for modern steam 
plants but in this latter connection the 
comment is made, and supported by a chart, 
that “the costs of producing electricity in 
coal-burning stations is being lowered year 
by year.” 

The authors find the most striking feat- 
ure of the tabulation to be the influence of 
load factor on costs. They point out that 
the average load factor for steam plants 
in New York was only 25 per cent in 1931 
while the load factor of hydro-electric 
plants there averaged 51 per cent in 1931 
and 49 per cent in 1932. 

At a 20 per cent load factor (residence 
load), the article continues, the St. Law- 
rence figure is 7.3 miles per kw.h. and the 
steam plant figure is 9.5 mills, a difference 
of 23 per cent in favor of the St. Law- 
rence; at 60 per cent load factor the differ- 
ence in favor of the St. Lawrence is 47 
per cent. Continuing in this connection the 
article says: 

“But this represents only the reduction 
in costs up to the bus bar of the generating 
station and is by no means a measure of 
the total costs to the ultimate consumer. 
And this is the crux of the situation, the 
point where many fail in a correct inter- 
pretation of power costs. 

“A true comparison of St. Lawrence 
with steam-plant costs must consider an 
additional and most important element, 
viz, transmission from power plant to 
load center. A steam plant is usually lo- 
cated approximately at load-center, but St. 
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Lawrence is located in a far corner of 
New York State remote from any load- 
center, and the power generated must be 
stepped-up to a higher voltage and then 
transmitted many miles before it can be 
used by the homes, farms, and factories 
of the state. 

“With these transmission costs added, 
it is estimated that St. Lawrence power 
is cheaper than present steam power, 
within 50 to 150 mi., depending upon the 
load factor. Beyond 150 mi. it is difficult 
to see how St. Lawrence could possibly 
compete with a modern coal-burning sta- 
tion. 

“But we must go still further than this, 
and consider that the consumers’ bill is not 
made up of generation and transmission 
costs alone, but, in addition, distribution, 
utilization, commercial and new business, 
taxes, and general administrative expenses. 
These expenses are a vital and essential 
part of the consumers’ bills and are not 
changed one iota by cheaper generating 
costs. 

“We can now ask the question: What 
effect, then, would cheaper generating costs 
have on the bill of the average domestic 
consumer? All utility men know that, 
desirable as is the increase of efficiency 
and economy in power generation, yet it 
represents an improvement in that major 
division of total costs which is the smallest. 

“An analysis of typical electric-utility 
companies operating in New York State, as 
reported to the Public Service Commission, 
shows that total generating costs, including 
fixed charges, approximate less than 25 
per cent of total costs. Thus if St. Law- 
rence could achieve a savings of 50 per 
cent in generating costs over present costs, 
its effect on the average consumers’ bills 
would be a cut of only 1214 per cent. And 
even if St. Lawrence power were given 
away free, it would mean only a 25 per 
cent cut in the consumers’ electric bills. 

“As a matter of fact, it is most probable 
that St. Lawrence costs will exceed the 
figures cited in this article. First, because 
the cost of construction of the project will 
in all likelihood exceed $89,760,000 and 
may possibly approach $120,000,000. Sec- 
ond, because the estimated figure of 6.89 
per cent for fixed charges is low, particu- 
larly if St. Lawrence is to be used as a 
‘yardstick,’ for then certainly the equivalent 
for taxes should be included, and a figure 
of 10 per cent would be nearer the truth. 

“On the basis of these corrections the 
generating costs of St. Lawrence power 
would increase 70 per cent, and approach 
within one mill of present day steam costs. 
Add to this the transmission costs discussed 
above, and the claims of St. Lawrence as 
the answer to cheap power vanish into 
nothingness.” 

The authors concede in closing that there 
is room for improvement in public utility 
rates but they see the answer, for the 
everyday consumer, not in lower generating 
costs but rather in an improved domestic 
load factor. This latter, they add, means 
a completely electrified home with an in- 
vestment per family of from $500 to $2,000 
in appliances and “the fact that most 
families cannot afford the investment is one 
of the greatest obstacles to cheap electric 
rates in the average home.” 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Missourr PacirFic has ordered 500 
tons of structural steel for a bridge at 
Rio Vista, Ark., from the American Bridge 
Company. 


THE WESTERN MaryLanp has placed 
orders for 2,000 tons of 90-Ilb. A. S. C. E. 
rail and for 4,800 pairs of 100 per cent 
rail joints. 


THE Missourt Pactiric has been granted 
authority by Federal Judge Charles B. 
Faris to purchase 25,000 tons of rails and 
fastenings, the cost to be financed by the 
company from earnings. 


THE NorTHERN PAciFIc has ordered 
6,500 tons of rails, placing 4,000 tons with 
the Illinois Steel Company, 2,000 with the 
Bethlehem Steel Company and 500 with 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 


THE CLINCHFIELD has placed an order 
for 500 tons of 100-lb. rail for immediate 
shipment with the Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Company. The railroad plans 


to place an order later for 2,000 tons of 
rail. 


PitrspurcH & West VircIn1a.—This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority for an ex- 
penditure of $47,000 to be borrowed from 
the Public Works Administration for the 
purchase of 1,000 tons rails and necessary 
fastenings, ordered from the Carnegie 
Steel Company, on a promissory note with- 
out collateral. 


Pennsylvania Places Orders for 100,350 
Tons of Rail 


The Pennsylvania has placed contracts 
for 100,000 tons of steel rail for delivery 
on or before July 1, 1934, which have 
been awarded as follows: Bethlehem 
Steel Company, 44,000 tons, Inland Steel 
Company, 6,000 tons, Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, 8,000 tons and Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, 42,000 tons. In addition to this a 
contract has been entered into with the 
Bethlehem Steel Company for the rolling 
of 350 tons of girder rail for use in city 
streets. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PENNSYLVANIA—Orders are being issued 
by this road for the purchase of crossties; 
the railroad has a surplus of ties on hand, 
and for the present the orders are being 
confined to oak ties only. Purchasing 
Agent C. E. Walsh, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
endeavoring to make an equitable distribu- 
tion of the orders among the farmers and 
other owners of woodland along the right- 
of-way. The Pennsylvania normally uses 
3,000,000 ties annually and as the surplus 
is liquidated the number and kinds of ties 
ordered will be increased. 
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SIENNA 





LeHIGH VALLEY.—The Ithaca road cross- 
ing of this railroad in the town of Horse- 
heads, Chemung county, N. Y., located 
about a quarter of a mile north of Horse- 
heads station on the Erin-Horseheads 
county highway, has been designated for 
elimination by the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission. This is to be accomplished 
by constructing a marginal highway about 
2355 ft. long, at an estimated cost of 
$29,400, including $5,800 for land and prop- 
erty damages. The State Department of 
Public Works is directed to prepare plans 
and to carry out all of the work involved. 
The commission has also affirmed its order 
directing the Lehigh Valley to eliminate 
the Ridge road crossing of its tracks in 
the town of West Seneca, Erie county, 
N. Y. The estimated cost when this elimi- 
nation was directed in 1929 was $102,900, 
not including the land, which had already 
been acquired. 


LenicgH VALLEY.—A general order of 
the New York Public Service Commission 
made in 1930 directing the elimination of 
the Tioga street crossing of this road in 
the village of Spencer, Tioga county, has 
been affirmed by the commission. The 
estimated cost of the elimination is $121,- 
200, of which $11,960 was estimated for 
work other than necessary for the elimina- 
tion. The railroad share will be about 
$54,000. The commission also reaffirmed 
its order of four years ago for the elimina- 
tion of the Alpine crossing of this road in 
Cayuta, Schuyler county, N. Y. A pre- 
scribed plan in 1930 estimated the cost to 
be $129,000 of which about $11,800 was the 
cost of changes other than necessary for 
the elimination. The railroad company’s 
share of the cost would be about $58,600. 
The commission also reaffirmed its previ- 
ous order in directing the elimination of 
the Lake street crossing of this road in 
the village of Burdett, Schuyler county, 
N. Y. The cost of the work as ordered 
including land and property damages was 
estimated to be $94,130 of which about 
$2,150 would be for changes other than 
necessary for the elimination. The rail- 
road company’s share would be about $46,- 
000. The commission has also ordered the 
elimination of the Creedon crossing of this 
road in the town of Newfield, Tompkins 
county, N. Y. 


New York CEeNntTRAL—The New York 
Public Service Commission has designated 
for -elimination the Sixth, Fifth, South 
Ann and South Second streets crossings 
of this road in Little Falls, Herkimer 
county, N. Y. The commission directs 
that these crossings be eliminated by clos- 
ing them and diverting traffic to an over- 
crossing for vehicular and pedestrian traf- 
fic and to a pedestrian subway to be con- 
structed. The work includes extending 
Albany street to connect the overcrossing 
with existing streets. The estimated cost 
of this project is $531,700, of which $297,- 
400 is for construction and $234,300 for 
land and property damages. The commis- 
sion also designated for elimination the 
Belle Isle crossings of this road and the 
West Shore located west of Belle Isle 
station in the town of Camillus, Onondaga 
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county, N. Y. These crossings are to be 
eliminated by raising the highway and 
carrying it over the grade of the railroads 
at the location of the present crossings as 
provided in a plan presented by the State 
Department of Public Works. This calls 
for plate girder spans 88 ft. long over 
each railroad, a deck girder span 68 ft. 
long over Nine Mile creek and 12 concrete 
beam spans of varying lengths between the 
two railroads and on the approaches. The 
estimated cost of the project is $150,600, 
exclusive of land and property damages. 


PENNSYLVANIA—A contract has _ been 
awarded to the John S. Thompson Con- 
struction Company, Chicago, for the con- 
struction of the south wing walls of 20 
street subways on the Englewood Connect- 
ing Railway at Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The New York Pub- 
lic Service Commission has affirmed its 
order directing the elimination of the Jami- 
son road crossing of this railroad in the 
town of Elma, Erie county, N. Y. The 
order now affirmed directs the elimination 
of the crossing by elevating the tracks and 
placing the highway below them at a point 
69 ft. south of the present crossing. The 
estimated cost of the work is $170,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA-LEHIGH VALLEY. — The 
designation of three railroad grade cross- 
ings in Stanley, Ontario county, N. Y., 
for elimination has been affirmed by the 
New York Public Service Commission. 
These are the Main street crossings of the 
Pennsylvania and the Lehigh Valley and 
the Seneca or Union street crossing of the 
Pennsylvania. The order now provides 
for the elimination of these crossings by 
constructing a subway under the Penn- 
sylvania tracks at a point about 400 ft. 
southeast of the Lehigh junction, at an 
estimated cost of $106,852 exclusive of 
land and property damages. 


Supply Trade 





John B. Campbell, special representa- 
tive of the receiver of the Pettibone Mul- 
liken Company, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed general manager to succeed C. H. 
Eib, resigned. 


Herbert §S. Balliet, consulting engi- 
neer, has moved his Signal Development 
Bureau from the Grand Central Terminal, 
New York City, to 7 Benson avenue, West 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Simon M. Dolan has been appointed 
district manager of the Western Railroad 
Supply Company, Chicago, in the St. 
Louis territory. Mr. Dolan has his office 
in the Railway Exchange building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


N. R. A. Codes 


A hearing on the code of fair competi- 
tion proposed to the National Recovery 
Administration by the railway safety appli- 
ance industry is to be held at Washington 
on December 11 before Deputy Adminis- 
trator H. O. King. A hearing on the pro- 
posed code for the steel plate fabricating 
industry was held on December 5 and one 
on the code for the railway brass car and 
iocomotive journal bearings and castings 
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industry was held on December 6. Codes 
for the anti-friction bearing industry, the 
malleable iron industry and the cement in- 
dustry have been approved by the Presi- 
dent. 


United States Steel Corporation 
Executive Changes 


Myron C. Taylor, on January 1 next, 
will retire as chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and will be succeeded in that ca- 
pacity by William J. Filbert, now vice- 
chairman of the Finance Committee. Mr. 
Taylor will continue his other offices as 





Myron C. Taylor 


chairman of the board of directors and chief 
executive officer. Mr. Taylor was born on 
January 18, 1874, at Lyons, N. Y., and 
was graduated from Cornell University in 
1894. He was educated in law but his 
chief interests have been in business. He 
was associated with the textile industry 
in New England and was for many years 
a prominent figure in various large enter- 
prises serving as president or a director 





William J. Filbert 


of a number of industrial organizations. 
Mr. Taylor was appointed chairman of 
the Finance Committee in 1927, and since 
that time has been active in carrying out 
the reorganization program he devised. In 
March, 1932, Mr. Taylor, then a director 
and chairman of the Finance Committee, 
was elected also to the office of chairman 
of the board, with duties similar to those 
formerly exercised by the late Judge Gary, 
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and at that time he assumed the full execu- 
tive direction of the corporation. 

William J. Filbert was born at Pala- 
tine, Ill., and was educated in the public 
schools of his native city and high school 
in Chicago. He began his business career 
in 1881, as a clerk in the purchasing de- 
partment of the Chicago & North West- 
ern, at Chicago. He later entered the 
accounting department of that road, at- 
taining the position of chief accountant 
before he left in 1898, to become assistant 
auditor and shortly thereafter auditor of 
the Federal Steel Company. This com- 
pany was merged in 1901, with others to 
form the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and after this formation Mr. Filbert 
became assistant controller serving in that 
capacity until June, 1902, when he was 
made controller. Since January 26, 1932, 
he has served as vice-chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee and now becomes chair- 
man of that committee. He has been a 
director of the corporation since Decem- 
ber, 1919, and a member of the Finance 
Committee since April, 1922. Mr. Filbert 
was the first secretary of the American 
Iron & Steel Institute, and in 1931, was 
honored by that body when he was 
awarded the Gary Memorial Medal for 
outstanding service in the interest of the 
Institute. 

The United States Steel Corporation an- 
nounces that Eugene W. Pargny, since 
1909 president of the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company, a subsidiary of the 
corporation, has asked to be relieved of 
his duties on January 1, retiring under the 
corporation’s pension plan. The Finance 
Committee of the corporation has recom- 
mended that C. W. Bennett, vice-president 
of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany since 1925, and acting president since 
January, 1933, be elected to succeed Mr. 
Pargny. 


OBITUARY 


George E. Sevey, manager of railroad 
sales of the Otis Steel Company, Cleve- 
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land, Ohio, with headquarters at Chicago, 
died on November 30. He had been ill 
for several months. 


William Sherwood Bostwick, of 
Waynesboro, Pa., formerly vice-president 
and general manager of Magnus Company, 
Inc., New York, died on November 28, at 
his home following a short illness from 
pneumonia. Mr. Bostwick was born at 
Duplain, Mich., on February 5, 1858. He 
went to Waynesboro in September, 1917, 
and with his son-in-law, Chester A. Lyon, 
took over the Waynesboro Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company, under the name of Bost- 
wick-Lyon Bronze Company. In 1923, the 
Bostwick-Lyon Bronze Company merged 
with the Chicago Bearing Metal Company, 
of which concern he was director and vice- 
president and three years later these com- 
panies merged with the Magnus Company, 
Inc. Mr. Bostwick had served as vice- 
president and general manager of the Mag- 
nus Company, Inc., and three years ago re- 
tired from active business. 


Calvert Townley, well-known electrical 
engineer and a former vice-president of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, died suddenly, of a heart attack, 
on November 27 in New York, in his sev- 
entieth year. A graduate of the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale, Mr. Townley 
became identified with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company at the 
age of 23, and remained with that organi- 
zation, with the exception of a short period, 
until his retirement. During his service 
with the company he became interested in 
a large number of utility corporations and 
in 1904 he left the Westinghouse company 
to participate in the management of his 
utility interests. Until 1911 he was con- 
sulting engineer for the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford in planning the electri- 
fication of railroad lines leading out of 
New York. He later returned to the 
Westinghouse company to become vice- 
president and assistant to the president. 
Mr. Townley is a past president of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


* * *K * 
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< MILWAUKEE & CHICAGO 


Illuminated Action Display of the C. G N. W. at Milwaukee, Wis. 


This attention-arresting outdoor advertisement depicts a night scene in full color—the locomotive 


wheels revolve, the smoke puffs from the stack, and the steam exhausts. 


The board, on which the 


advertising message at the right is changed each month, is said to be the first of its kind and desi 
used in outdoor advertising, and was originated by Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, Inc., with 
the use of Scene-in-Action Corporation equipment. 
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Financial 





ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA FE—Con- 
trol of Subsidiary—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized a modi- 
fication of a lease by which it controls the 
California, Arizona & Santa Fe reducing 
the annual rental paid by $13,000. 


ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE.—Pre- 
ferred Dividend—The directors of this 
company have declared a dividend of $3.3( 
on its 5 per cent preferred stock. A pre- 
vious disbursement of $1.50 has already 
been made this year, bringing the total to 
$4.80. Payments on this stock are based 
on earnings for the fiscal year ended June 
30 and these, the company announced, 
were just sufficient to cover this dividend. 


Curicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—Divi- 
dend.—The directors of this company have 
declared a dividend of $3 a share on its 
stock, the first declaration since $3 was 
paid in June, 1932. 


Missourr Paciric.—A bandonment.—T he 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to abandon a part 


of a branch line extending from Fredonia, 
Kans., southerly to Peru Junction, 40 
miles. 


NExpPeERcE & IpAHO.—P. W. A. Loan.— 
This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority for 
the expenditure of the proceeds of a pro- 
posed loan of $6,400 from the Public 
Works Administration for the purchase of 
10,000 ties and 20,000 feet of bridge timber. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 
Dec. 5 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 38.78 36.43 24.20 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Preferred, 
$3.30, payable February 1 to holders of record 
December 29. 

Beech Creek.—50c, quarterly, payable January 
2 to holders of record December 15. 

Boston & Providence.—$2.125, quarterly, pay- 
able January 2 to holders of record December 20. 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.—$1.00, quarterly, 
payable January 1 to holders of record December 
11; Guaranteed Certificates, $1.25, quarterly, pay- 
able January 10 to holders of record December 31. 

Cincinnati Union Terminal Co.—5 Per Cent 
Preferred, $1.25, quarterly, payable January 2 
to holders of record December 21. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana.—$2.00, semi-annually, 

ayable December 20 to holders of record 

ecember 9. 

Little Miami.—Special Guaranteed, $.50, quar- 
terly; Original Guaranteed, $1.10, both payable 
December 9 to holders of record November 25. 

New York & Harlem.—$2.50, semi-annually; 
Preferred, $2.50, semi-annually, both payable 
January 2 to holders of record December 15. 

North Central.—$2.00, semi-arinually, payable 
January 15 to holders of record December 30. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Western. — $1.50, 
semi-annually, payable December 30 to holders 
of record December 15. 

Philadelphia & Trenton.—$2.50, quarterly, pay- 
able January 10 to holders of record December 30. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago.—$1.75, 
quarterly; Preferred, $1.75, quarterly, both pay- 
able January 2 to holders of record December 11. 

Rensselaer & Saratoga.—$4.00, semi-annually, 
payable January 2 to holders of record Decem- 
ber 15. 

West Jersey & Seashore.—$1.50, semi-annually, 
a January 2 to holders of record December 
1 


64.80 62.83 55.61 


West New York & Pennsylvania.—$1.50, semi- 
annually; Preferred, $1.25, both payable Janu- 
ary 2 to holders of record December 30. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Edwin M. Rine, vice-president and 
general manager of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, with headquarters in 
New York, will retire from active service 
at the end of the year. 


E. W. Scheer, vice-president in charge 
of operation and maintenance of the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey at Philadelphia, Pa., 
has also been elected to the same position 
on the Wharton & Northern and the 
Mount Hope Mineral Railroad, with the 
same headquarters. 


OPERATING 


H. G. Odell, superintendent of the 
Wichita (Kan.) Terminal Association, has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Wichita Union Terminal, to succeed W. G. 
Sims, deceased. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


H. W. Burtness, who has been elected 
secretary of the Chicago Great Western in 
addition to his duties as assistant to the 
president, as noted in the Railway Age of 
November 2, was born on November 16, 
1897, at Chicago. After graduating from 
high school he attended evening sessions 
of the Metropolitan Business College and 
the LaSalle Extension University school 
of traffic. He first entered railway service 
with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 





H. W. Burtness 


being connected with the office of the au- 
ditor of ticket accounts for a year. Next 
he spent seven years in various clerical 
capacities with the Pennsylvania, leaving 
this company in August, 1922, to join the 
Chicago Great Western as secretary to the 
president. Mr. Burtness served in this 
capacity under four presidents of the Great 
Western and on July 1, 1933, he was pro- 
moted to assistant to the president which 
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position he still holds in addition to that 
of secretary. He has also served as secre- 
tary of the Western Association of Rail- 
way Executives and of the Chicago Rail- 
road Presidents’ Conference. Mr. Burt- 
ness has his headquarters at Chicago. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


Milton A. Baird, signal engineer of the 
Erie, who has been appointed superin- 
tendent of telegraph and signals, as noted 
in the Railway Age of November 11, was 
born on July 15, 1870, at Cuddebackville, 
N. Y. He entered railway service in 1887 
as a laborer on the Erie, later serving as 





Milton A. Baird 


a blacksmith, signal foreman, signal main- 
tainer and signal supervisor. In 1907, Mr. 
Baird was appointed a signal inspector, 
and two years later he became a signal 
supervisor. In September, 1911, he was 
advanced to general inspector of signals 
and in October, 1915, he was made chief 
inspector of signals. Mr. Baird has been 
signal engineer of the Erie since May, 
1917. 


MECHANICAL 


Benjamin E. Jones has been appointed 
master mechanic motor equipment of the 
Erie and its subsidiaries, with headquarters 
at Susquehanna, Pa. 


TRAFFIC 


L. D. Nicholson, assistant general 
freight agent on the Missouri Pacific, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been 
appointed general agent at Dallas, Tex., 
to succeed Guy A. Deuel, deceased. 
M. F. Coorssen, who has been connected 
with the traffic department of the Missouri 
Pacific at Kansas City, Mo., has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Louisville, Ky., 
to succeed H. E. Woodworth, deceased. 


SPECIAL 


H. C. Murphy, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, at Denver, Colo., who has been 
on special duties for several months, has 
been appointed superintendent of safety, 
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with headquarters at Chicago. T. E. 
Pratt, superintendent of safety and chief 
special agent, will continue in the latter 
position. 


OBITUARY 


Walter H. Brewer, assistant to the 
general manager of the Coast Lines of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santo Fe., with head- 
quarters at Los Angeles, Cal., died on 
December 2 at the Santa Fe hospital at 
Los Angeles. 


Andrew Stevenson, formerly president 
of the Jacksonville & Havana and the Chi- 
cago, Springfield & St. Louis, died on No- 
vember 29 at Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. 
Stevenson was born on June 28, 1879, at 
Bayonne, N. J., and received a_ public 
school and business college education. He 
first entered railway service in 1890 with 
the Wabash at Des Moines, Iowa, later 
serving in various capacities with the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy and the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois. From 1898 to 
1905 he was chief rate clerk for the West- 
ern Passenger Association at Chicago. 
After acting as state manager of an in- 
surance company for the next two years, 
he became vice-president and general 
manager of the Iowa Light & Traction 
Company and general manager of the Iowa 
Construction Company. He became presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Jacksonville & 
Havana following its organization in 1925, 
retiring from the service of this company 
in 1926. Mr. Stevenson served also for a 
time as president of the Chicago, Spring- 
field & St. Louis. He was founder of a 
chain of banks in Alaska and was author 
of the Stevenson plan for the consolidation 
of the railroads of the United States under 
the Transportation Act of 1920. 


M. Dailey, retired vice-president in 
charge of operation of the Chicago & IIli- 
nois Midland, whose death on November 28 
was noted in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 2, was born on March 7, 1865, at 
Galesburg, Ill. He entered railway service 
in 1881 as a machinist apprentice on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, later serv- 
ing as a locomotive fireman and engine- 
man on this road. In 1888 he went with 
the Chicago Great Western where subse- 
quently he was advanced to superintendent 
of terminals and then to division superin- 
tendent. In August, 1912, he was appointed 
general superintendent of the Missouri, 
Oklahoma & Gulf (now the Kansas, Ok- 
lahoma & Gulf) and in August, 1913, he 
became general manager of the Muscatine 
North & South later serving as general 
manager and receiver, and as president and 
general manager of this road and its suc- 
cessor, the Muscatine, Burlington & South- 
ern. Mr. Daily returned to the Missouri, 
Oklahoma & Gulf in 1917 as general su- 
perintendent and in 1918 he became vice- 
president of the Edmonton, Dunvegan & 
British Columbia, at Edmonton, B. C. 
Two years later he returned to the United 
States as general manager and _ traffic 
manager of the Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
land. In May, 1926, he was made vice- 
president in charge of operation, which 
position he held until his retirement ™ 
1932. 


Tables of Revenues and Expenses of Railweys 
begin on next left-hand page 
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Old power slows up Operation and runs 
up transportation expense. © Economical, 
modern power will help you pull out of 
the sag of red figures. @ Get rid of your 


old power and put modern money- 


makers to work. 


LIMA OHIO 
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with The Locomotive BOOSTER 


Where service is severe, calling for 
supreme efforts from men and loco- 
motive, you will find the Booster 
sturdily adding its power to that of 
the main locomotive. 

On the Alaska Railroad, “snow- 
bucking” is a routine job that is 
speeded by using the extra power of 
The Locomotive Booster. 

Whether bucking snow in the far 
North or starting de Luxe trains the 
country over, Booster power speeds 
operation, reduces cost and increases 
the popularity of your operation. 

Today, the Booster has become a 


CHICAGO 


fundamental element that is built into 
locomotive design, thus reducing 
weight and first cost. Its earning 
capacity has been established in all 
branches of railroad service. 

Because it soon pays for itself, the 
Booster should be included on every 
modern locomotive. It also brings the 
old ones into new usefulness and 
profitable operation. You have many 
locomotives that were built with 
trucks, etc., for future application of 
the Booster. There is no better time 
than the present for starting that 
program. 
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We a quarter-century of railroad service 
to its credit, American Arch Company has 
earned the title of veteran. 

This experience has a practical value. It 
gives assurance of an Arch Brick supply that 
conforms with each railroad’s conditions. 


Every conceivable kind of locomotive com- American Arch Company service has been 


bustion condition has been studied by Ameri- thoroughly seasoned by years of railroading. 
can Arch Company during its 25 years of It is dependable. 


supplying Arch Brick. The kind of brick and 
the design of brick to meet every condition of 
service are thoroughly understood and by 
cooperating with the country’s leading refrac- 
tories manufacturers the best of material is 
assured. 





HARBISON-WALKER R AMERICAN ARCH Co. 
REFRACTORIES CO. INCORPORATED 


Locomotive Combustion 
Refractory Specialists WE DO OUR PART Specialists 
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W/E are hearing a great deal of late about speed and 


2.9 what it is going to do for our railroads. 





miles per hour with 12 to 14 of our present Pullmans. 


And looking back, we find that on the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway, an Atlantic type locomotive on its run 
from Camden to Atlantic City, a distance of 55.5 miles, 


Any old timer in the game, and not so very old at that, 
would probably say, “Well, certainly, times do change.” 


~s For it isn't so long ago when if one mentioned much about from August 5th to August 31st, 1898, running every 
“: speed, he would get hushed from every corner. week day, the average speed never fel! below 70.5 m.p.h., 
. Almost every engineer can tell you of some occasion when and.on August 5th, 1898, the average speed was 
an he just opened up everything wide and did some real 74.4 m. p. h. 

= Speeding—but, of course, it was off the record. And we could continue ad libitum. 

ig But some of these speeds are on the record. Almost all Now the point is this—true, speeds of late, for reasons 

- mechanical men know of one large system in particular best known to the railroads themselves, have been kept 
: where a modern steam locomotive with 6 to 7 Pullmans, within certain limits, but it is not because of any inability 
over a section of its run, day-in and day-out, exceeded of the steam locomotive. 

100 miles per hour. The steam locomotive can make, and in fact has made, any 

: And there is another large.system that has a modern steam of the speeds that we are being told will revolutionize 
i locomotive that on level stretches can continuously do 90 railroading today. 


Louisiana, 


> 4 
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We are prepared to submit streamlined designs, steam or diesel 
powered as desired, to meet any or every demand of our railroads. 
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Modern materials developed by Republic metallurgists afford the opportunity of reducing 


weight and improving efficiency in your new locomotives. » » » Firebox material must function under extremely 


high pressures. Toncan Iron firebox sheets resist corrosion and fire-cracking. » » » Higher boiler pressures 


have increased staybolt stresses. Alloy staybolis are available with greater strength and toughness. » » » Pins 


and bushings must combine surface hardness with toughness of core. Agathon Nickel Iron possesses these 


qualities to a high degree. » » » Forgings that are light, tough and uniformly strong, whatever the temperature 


variations, can be had in Agathon Alloy Steels. » » » These and many other special alloy 
irons and steels have been developed by metallurgists of Republic Steel Corporation to 


help the locomotive designer produce a more efficient locomotive. Make full use of them. 


CENTRAL ALLOY DIVISION, 


MASSILLON, 


OHIO 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


om 8©6© Oe as 


GENERAL OFFICES =aaR4s— YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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Toncan Iron Boiler Tubes. Pipe. Plates, Cul- 
eris, Riveis, Tender Piates a Firebox 

Sheets + Sheels and Sirip for spec 

road purposes + Agait 










Locomotive Parts » Agathon 
Steel - Agathon Iron for ngs 
+ Agathon Staybolt Irc 5 
Staybolis + Upson B ‘ 
Material, Maney Guard Ra 
Enduro Stainless Steel for di 
ment, for refrigeration cars and { 
sheets + Agathon Nickel Forging 
The Birdsboro Steel F iry & Ma 
Company Birdsbor 3. ha 
tured and 


castings for | molives 
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RAILWAY AGE 20 


A Self-Liquidatine 
Project | 
















An installation of “Union” Centralized Traffic 
Control on the Pennsylvania Railroad be- 
tween Limedale and Ben Davis resulted in the 
average freight train speed being increased 87 
per cent, gross ton miles per train hour being 
increased 89 per cent, with an annual net re- 
turn on the total investment of 28 per cent. 
A large investment for double tracking was 
indefinitely postponed.” 


This is but one of the many self-liquidating 
installations of “Union” Centralized Traffic 
Control. Investigate its possibilities on your 
road. 


* Signal Section A.R. A. Procedings, March, 1932, page 52 


Gnion Sinitch & Signal Co. 


SWISSVALE, PA. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
MONTREAL ST. LOUIS 
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